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Patural History. 


LETTERS 
ON THE REVOLUTIONS OF THE GLOBE. 


BY M. ALEX. B. 








La legére couche de vie, qui ficurit a la surface du globe, ne 
couvre que des ruines.—Paris: printed, 1824. 


Translated expressly for the Kaleidoscopefrom a recent French work. 


LETTER XI.—OF THE HIPPOPOTAMUS, THE RHINO- 
CEROS, THE HORSE, &c. 

The difficulty of obtaining a complete skeleton of the 
living species of the hippopotamus, prevented, during a 
long time, any progress in the study of the fossil species. 
M. Cuvier, after several years of research, at length suc- 
eeeded in procuring one to be deposited in our Museum 
of netural history, and thus aided, brought the study of 
this animal to a very satisfactory degree of perfection. 

The fossil hippopotamus is often found in the upper 
Val d’Arno, where its bones are more numerous than 
those of the rhinoceros, and nearly as much so as those of 
the elephant: they are mixed with the bones of these two 
species, and are, consequently, deposited in the sandy 
hills which encompass the valley. 

“One of the species of the fossil hippopotamus seems to 
have been somewhat larger than that now living in Egypt; 
its neck must have been shorter, although nearly similar 
in form. 

A portion of a bone, easily recognised to be the tusk of 
an hippopotamus, was found in the plain of Grenelle, 
whilst the workmen were making the necessary prepara- 
tions for the constructions of the bridge of Jéna. 

Besides this species, there has existed another not larger 
than ourhog. Theage usually attained by this animal, its 
form, and size, have been ascertained with sufficient accu- 
racy by an inspection of the bones preserved in the Museum. 

There is also in our Museum a portion of a jaw-bone, 
retaining several teeth, from which it may be presumed 
that there was an intermediate species, more similar in 
size to the small than to the large species. 

Finally, some fossil teeth, found mixed with teeth of the 
crocodile, at the depth of twenty feet, in a bed of calca- 
rious earth, near Blaze, in the Department of La Cha, 
rente, indicate the existence of another species, allicd to. 
that of the hippopotamus, and smaller than the hog. 

Rhinoceroses must formerly have been much more 
numerous in the Old World than they now are. We are, 
in fact, acquainted with only two living species of this 
animal ; but, in the fossil state, besides two large species, 
of nearly the same size as those now living, and long 
known to us, it is probable that there are two small spe- 
cies, discovered at a later period, and of which we possess 
only very few bones. 

The fossil species most anciently known, and of which 
specimens most abound in Asia, and in the northern and 
middle parts of Europe, is distinguished from the living 
species by a very remarkable circumstance. 

The most striking characteristic of the riincoceros is the 
enormous horn which grows upon its head. When its 
ekeleton is examined, in order to discover what basis na- 


nishment perceived that it is affixed to the extremity of 
the bones of the nose, which, although they form an arch 
of considerable thickness, are entirely unsupported by any 
other part of the skull. 

The species, which must have been most common in 
| the Old World, appears to have been, in this respect, much 
| more advantageously organized than the present species. 
Its nostrils were, in fact, provided with a partition of 
bone, which served to support\the arch to which the horn 
was affixed. Besides this favourable circumstance in the 
formation of the fossil species, the arch, formed by the 
bones of the nose, is less elevated, and considerably flat- 
tened towards the lower jaw. 

A great majority of the fossil bones that have been found 
belong to this species, which was the only one known 
some years ago. Pallas, a celebrated naturalist, who tra- 
velled in Siberia, and of whom I think I have already 
spoken to you, has written an acount of the discovery of 
an entire rhinoceros of this species, found, with its skin, in 
in December 1771, on the shores of the Wilaji, a river 
which flows into the Lena. 

Fossil rhinoceroses are found also in Europe; they are 
particularly abundant in the Val d’Arno, so celebrated for 
the numerous remains of elephants and hippopotamuses 
which it contains: but, in this country, and in every part 
of Italy, besides the most common species, of which I have 
just spoken to you, another is found, possessing, in com- 
mon with the species now living, this peculiarity, that 
it is destitute of the remarkable partition in the nose, 
mentioned above. 

Fossil incisors of the rhinoceros have been discovered in 
Germany, which must have belonged to animals of the 
usual size. Now, neither the species like that known to 
us, nor the species of Italy without the bone partition in 
their nostrils, can possibly be furnished with incisors ; there 
is not even room for them in their jaw bones. These teeth, 
therefore, must have belonged to a different specics, of 
which, probably, other remains will, in the course of time, 
be discovered. 

The soil of France was also destined to reveal to us 
the existence of an ancient specics of these animals, more 
curious, perhaps, than all the preceding. Incisive teeth, 
much smaller than those found in Germany, and evidently 
the remains of a much smaller species than that to which 
the latter belonged, have been discovered in the village of 
St. Laurent, near Moissac (Lot-et Garonne.) 

Several bones of the skeleton of the rhinoceros, which 
can have belonged only to animals of a very smull size, 
seem to compel us to conclude that there must have been 
several small species with incisive teeth. 

I will anticipate any doubts you may entertain respect- 
ing the existence of these small species, in the supposition 
that naturalists may have been led into error by the dis- 
covery of some bones of young animals, by informing you, 
Madam, that the skeletons of young animals are i i 
with certain characteristics denoting their age, which it 
is impossible to mistake, and that their bones are distin- 
guished from those of full grown animals, by differences, 
easily recognisec, even in the fossil state. With respect 
to jaw bones (which are those most often found, and ge- 
nerally in the best state of preservation) an inspection of 





Mr. Home announced, last year (Philosophical Traus- 
actions, 1822) the existence of a rhinoceros, brought from 
Caffraria, which, he affirmed, perfectly resembled those 
of the fussil species. There is, nevertheless, this essential 
difference between them, that, in the head of which he 
speaks, the partition of the nostrils is not ossified, like 
that of the fossil species to which he compares it. 

The horse of the ancient world, more than all other 
animals of that period, resembled the individuals of the 
corresponding species, now living. We discover, from an 
inspection of its fossil bones, that it differed only in di 
mensions. They must have belunged to animals not ex- 
ceeding our large asses in size. These little horses were 
contemporary with the elephants and rhinoceroses of the an- 
cient world, since their bones are found deposited in the 
same soil. Neither were they less numerous, although 
their remains have been collected in smaller quantities, 
because the discovery of them was less astonishing. ‘They 
evidently perished with the other animals of that period, 
and we have no reason to suppose that our horses derive 
their origin from this ancient race. 

Before I conclude my remarks upon the discoveries of 
animals, deposited in the most superficial layers, that ie, 
in those which have been covered by a revolution of ap- 
parently short duration, I must add, that bones have been 
found, which, although much less numerous than those of 
the preceding species, are yet sufficient to establish clearly 
the existence of a species of gigantic tapir. Perhaps, 
Madam, you do not know that this animal, supposed to 
exist only in South America, has recently been observed 
in the East Indies, where a species has been found, much 
superior in size to the American species. The fossil tapir 
was, however, incomparably larger even than the Indian 
species now in existence. 

The animals of the ancient world appear, in general, to 
have been larger than those of the corresponding species 
now living. This circumstance is strikingly apparent in 
the fossil bones of the sloth, lately found in America, de- 
posited in very superficial layers. 

The sloth is distinguished from other animals by many 
singularities. Its name is derived from the slowness of its 
motions ; and it is incontestably the most miserable of the 
living beings known to us. 

The disproportioned dimensions of its anterior members, 
which are, at least, twice as long as its legs; the confor- 
mation of its basin, which prevents its knees from touching 
each other; the disadvantageous structure of the joints 
connecting its feet and legs, which causes them to turn 
upon them like the weathercock upon its pivot: all these 
circumstances combine to impede its walk ; consequently, 
it can only drag itself along upon its knees, painfully and 
slowly. We are assured by travellers that it cannot ad- 
vance more than fifty paces ina day. It has neither in- 
cisive nor canine teeth, and lives entirely upon leaves and 
fruit: it has no means either of attack ordefence. ** These 
animals,” says Buffon, ** remind us of those defective 
monsters, those imperfect semblances of living creatures, 
often produced by nature, which, having hardly the organs 
necessary for existence, subsisted only for a time, and 
have since been effaced from the list of animated beings.”* 
The difference existing between this family and all others 








ture has prepared for so heavy an organ, it is with asto- 


the alveoli is sufficient to remove all doubt respecting the 
age of the animals to which they belonged, 


that might in any degree be compared with it is exceed- 
ingly remarkable. ** The sloth,” says M. Cuvier, ** has 
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8o few relations with ordinary animals, the general laws 
of organization, now established in the animal kingdom, 
are 80 inapplicable to the structure of the different parts 
of its body, that we cannot help believing it to be the 
remains of another order of things, the living wreck of 
that extinct nature of which we find no other traces except 
in the ruins buried in the bosom of the earth; we are 
tempted to suppose that it must have escaped, by some 
miracle, the catastrophes which destroyed the species con- 
temporary with it. 

The elephant is also remarkable for the very percep- 
tible manner in which it differs from all other mammalia; 
but its organization, although peculiar, is by no means 
disadvantageous, whilst the sloth presents the most per- 
fect type of weakness and misery. 

Although these animals appear to be connected only 
with an extinct race, very few fossil bones have yet been 
found that can be supposed to have belonged to any simi- 
lar species. The fossil animals most nearly allied to the 
sloth have been discovered in America; one, the mrga- 
lonyx, was dug up in a cavern, from the depth of only a 
few inches from the surface of the soil; it was at least 
equal in size to the largest oxen of Switzerland and Hun- 
gary. It was at first taken for a carnivorous animal, 
much superior in size to the lion; but M. Cuvier has 
proved that it must have belonged to the class of sloths. 

The megatherium is a fossil animal of the same family 
as the megalonyx, and still more remarkable for its large 
dimensions. Almost all the bones, composing its skele- 
ton, were fortunately found united in the same place; so 
that, although it is one of the last mammalia, whose fos- 
sil bones have been discovered, it is better known than 
any other. It must have been nearly equal in size to the 
elephant; it lived upon vegetables; its fore feet were 
very strong, and, being furnished with sharp nails, were 
admirably adapted for raking up the earth; it is, there- 
fore, supposed that it preferred roots for its food. 

Or all the animals, whose organization resembled that 
of the sloth, the megatherinm seems to have been best 
fitted to struggle against the inconveniences of its defective 
structure, ** Its size, and its claws,”’ says M. Cuvier, 
*‘ must have furnished it with the means of defence. It 
was incapable of ranning swiftly; but that quality was 
unnecessary for it, as it had no occasion either to pursue 
or shun other animals.” 

All the remains of it, that have yet been discovered, 
were found in the most superficial layers, and some natu- 
ralists seem disposed to think, that there may still be in 
existence some individuals of this species, which travellers 
have not hitherto had an opportunity of observing. This 
opinion is not at all probable, for, in what place of conceal. 
ment could so large an animal escape the researches of hun- 
ters and naturalists ? 

A single phalanx, found in the states of the Grand 
Duke of Hesse, was the means of discovering to M. Cuvier 
the existence of a gigantic pangolin,® which must have 
been at least cight times as large as the animals of the 
same species now living; it was, therefore, about twenty- 
four feet in length. 

Ruminants also existed before the last cataclysm in 
considerable numbers, as their bones are very abundant in 
the layers containing the remains of the animals of which 
I have already spoken to you. 

Nevertheless, all the genera of this class are not found 
in a fossil state; no remains have yet been discovered, 
bearing even the leading characteristics of sheep, goats, 
antelopes, cameleopards, camels, lamas or chevrotains. 
It is impossible to account for this deficiency ; it cannot be 
attributed to unfitness of climate; for, although the cha- 
mois, musimon, and wild goat, inhabit cold countries, the 
antelope, camel, cameleopard, and lama, live only in warm 





@ The pangolin is an animal allied to the genus of ant- 
eaters. It isfound in Africa. To escape the pursuit of ite 
enemies, instinct instructs it to roll itself up Into a ball, as 
the hedge hog does in our country. The largest pangolius are 
wot eight feet in length. 





countries. Besides, bulls and stags, although natives of 
cold countries, are very frequently found in a fossil state. 
It is a singular circumstance, that whilst the fossil parchy- 
dermes belong to genera now entirely confined to the torrid 
zone, the ruminants, that have been found in a fossil state, 
as for instance, the auroch, the musked bull, the elk, and 
the rein-deer, are now peculiar to cold countries. 

The most celebrated fossil ruminant is the stag with 
gigantic horns; it belongs to a species evidently extinct. It 
appears to be more common in Ireland than elsewhere. 
An English naturalist affirms that, in a single orchard, of 
an acre in extent, more than thirty of these enimals have, 
to his knowledge, been dug up, in the course of twenty 
years. One of them was furnished with horns, of which 
each head was more than five English feet long; the 
points of the two exterior antlers were at the distance of 
ten feet ten inches from each other. 

The heads of fossil stags are not proportioned in dimen- 
sions to the horns upon them; the largest are shorter than 
the heads of common elks. 

The genus of the bull now comprehends, besides our 
domestic species, the auroch, which lives in a wild state in 
cold countries, the buffulo, also a wild animal, but a na- 
tive of warm countries, and the#American bison, found 
only in the northern part of the new continent. 

The bones of the fossil bull have belonged to individu- 
als very nearly resembling those at present in existence : 
they are divided into three species, the auroch, the common 
bull, and the musked bull. The species in a fossil state 
are distinguished from the corresponding species now liv- 
ing by no decided characteristic. 

It has been remarked that the common bulls, whose 
remains have been found in a fossil state, must have been 
much larger than the bulls of our days. Nevertheless, it 
is possible that the present bulls derive their origin from 
this ancient race, which civilization has caused to become 
extinct. One corroboration of this opinion is, that the 
skulls of fossil bulls have, till now, been found only in 
turf-pits, or other layers of soil, formed since the existence 
of the last order of things : it may, therefore, be concluded 
that they are of much more modern origin than the bones 
of elephants, rhinoceroses, &c. 
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(Translated expressly for the Kaleidoscope./ 


The manners and habits of strolling comedians have a 
character of originality, which has always appeared to me 
to be deserving of remark. Their very manner of ex- 
pressing themselves is very different from that we generally 
meet with. This peculiarity originates in the isolated con- 
dition to which prejudice condemns them ; and whosoever 
wishes to have a correct idea of what I mean to say, has 
only to go to Touchard’s coffee-house, during the aster 
holidays. 

Methinks I hear nearly all my provincial readers ex- 
claim, Touchard’s coffee-house! and that even many of 
my Parisian friends join in the exclamation, and ask me 
where that house is? I reply, that from time immemorial 
it formerly stood in Slaughter-street ; but that it has, of 
late, changed its name, place, and master, without chang- 
ing its destination. It is now in Barrentree-strect, not far 
from the fountain that Thalia, or rather Thespis, has 
erected atemple. It is there that the curious may meet 
with a collection of all the performers, who have not been 
able to find an engagement, or whom a brutal public has 
not encouraged, after they had found one. Sometimes 
they come to the metropolis, in the hope of getting em- 
ployment in one of its various theatres, but more fre- 
quently their utmost ambition isto be engaged by a li- 
beral country manager. Fortune plays her tricks in this 


place, as in others; and frequently she seems to make a 
parody upon her own whims. The man who has been 
playing last year the valets at Bordeaux, may now be en- 
gaged to enact the financiers at La Rochelle; the inno- 
cent country-girl, from the Lisle theatre, may have to per- 
form at Strasburgh, in the parts of great coquettes; in 
short, there is here a kind of lottery of ranks, just as 
in real society, but with this remarkable difference, that 
the prizes are more generally given to the deserving. 

It would be impossible to imagine all the comical epi- 
sodes which take place in this singular bazar, where ta- 
lents are offered for sale, and disposed of at the highest 
price that can be procured for them. I have long been 
in the habit of attending there; and I am more or less 
acquainted with most of the singing, acting, and gesticu- 
lating population of the French provinces; thanks to a 
reputation of generosity, acquired by the distribution of 
a few glasses of liqueur, and the occasional loan of a few 
half-crowns, which I take especial care to forget, as soon 
as they are gone. Last Wednesday I called as usual, and 
I found business already in full activity. Three managers 
had arrived, and opened the Exchange: one was disputing 
about the proposed addition of twenty-five dollars to the 
salary of a tyrant; another wanted a hero, to act also the 
principal parts in farces ; a third wished to engage.a lover, 
and made him sing a love-ditty ; whilst a bass singer was 
making a voluntary display of his powerful voice, after 
having washed his throat with a bottle of Suréne wine; a 
Duenna was waiting for an offer, and shared her coffee and 
milk with a favourite spaniel ; an actress of all work was 
writing dowa the names of four hundred and sixty ‘parts, 
which she was ready to perform ; one was stipulating for 
a benefit at the end of the theatrical season ; another was 
asking a leave of absence for six weeks; but all were 
equally urgent for adyances of cash. 

The first person that recognised me was a celebrated 
lover: I have known him as such these thirty-six years, 
and his age must be near sixty-three; but he does not yet 
feel inclined to enact fathers, and he persists in sticking 
to his primitive employment, yet, in the same proportion 
as his experience increases, his credit with the managere 
declines. In his youth he constituted the delight of Lyons, 
Nantes, and Marseilles; twenty years later he was ap- 
plauded at Orleans, Tours, and La Rochelle; at present 
he comes from Angouléme, and he will shortly be en- 
gaged at Evreux. I took the liberty of remonstrating 
with him on the subject, but he replied in the most digs 
nified manner, that he would rather be the first in a yil- 
lage than the second in a town. 

** Such is not my sentiment,” said a stout man, who had 
joined our conversation; ‘* we ought to accommodate our- 
selves to circumstances.” The speaker had taken his place 
at our table, and his dress struck me as: being very singu- 
lar: he wore a coat of shabby black velvet, under a kind of 
cloak made of buckram, in which he acted Turkish parte, 
but which served him, at the same time, instead of a great 
coat; a Polish fur cap covered his head, and his boots 
were of yellow moroceo, laced behind. He cast a longing 
glance towards our bow] of punch, and continued,—** Gen- 
tlemen, you see in me the best and poorest financier; the 
finest and saddest bass singer in the world. You look at 
me; you try to recollect where you have seen me: every 
where; at Brussels, for instance, where my singing and 
acting are still spoken of, though I have not been there 
theseten years. Give me but a bumper of good Burgundy, 
and nobody shall outdo me yet.” He began, actually, to 
give us a specimen of his vocal powers, when a little man, 
with a round wig, stopped him short, by bringing to his 
recollection that he (Mr. Floridor) had received from him 
(Manager Preville) an advance of seventy-two francs, to 
perform at Havres three years ago, and that he had never 
compiled with the contract. The ensuing explanation 
threatened to become very hot; for Mr. Floridor seemed 
to have already experienced the effect of his Burgundian 
specific: but I endeavoured to accommodate matters, by 





engaging him to fulfil his contract now, since the manager 
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was not unwilling to receive him; and I had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the two gentlemen agree. 

The squeaking voiee of a kind of public crier was then 
heard, and a fine embroidered waistcoat was offered for 
sale, by a nobleman in distress. The article went from 
table to table, and various other garments were succes- 
sively handed about, which might be used, in some shape 
or other, by Thalia and Me)pomene. , The auction was, 
however, interrupted by a most extraordinary dispute :— 
The tyrant of a melo.dramatic company had just met with 
his wife. This lady, who never appeared in any character 
below that of a Princess, had left her husband five years 
ago, after having saddled him with two children and a 
good many debts. She had accompanied a lover, but had 
soon afterwards made an engagement with a financier: 
the latter had given her up to a dancer, by whom she had 
been transmitted to a valet. At present she travelled with 
aclown, whom the above-mentioned husband wanted to 
force into‘an acceptance of the children, and a payment of 
the debts; but the travelling companion pretended, on the 
contrary, that the tyrant should take back his wife, and 
indemnify him for all the expenses which he had incurred 
for her sake. The Princess herself had no particular objec- 
tion to join her first love again ; but she insisted that it 
should be on condition that he would father two young 
princes, with whom she had increased the family during 
ber travels. The affair became so cgmplicated, that I 
found it impossible to understand it clearly, or to foresee 
how it would end. 

On the table next to mine sat a prima donna, who la- 
boured hard to prove to one of the managers that she 
might have an engagement at Ieydeau Theatre whenever 
she liked, in consequence of the great reputation which 
she had acquired in the comic opera at Poitiers. She was 
accompanied by a maiden, who undertook to represent the 
parts of innocent girls, as soon as she should have got rid 
of an accidental derangement in her shape, for which she 
stipulated a term of four weeks. 

A hero discussed with his future employer the propriety 
of his sharing in a benefit. He was dressed in a mantle 
of the most picturesque appearance, and he interlarded 
his discourse with Alexandrines, to which his Gascon 
accent gave particular grace and expression. 

*¢ This manager does not understand his business,” said 
one of my old acquaintances to me: ‘he is quite a novice ; 
who spends a great deal for decorations, and engages only 
such performers as have been refused by all the knowing 
ones. Look at old Berville, who sits yonder by himself: 
he knows better how to engage a good company on reason- 
able terms; he has been an actor himself, and he is up to 
all the secrets, or, rather, to all the tricks of the profession. 
He keeps his own engagements, but he takes care to make 
his dependents keep also theirs; and a contract with him 
may be looked upon as a certificate of health, since we 


seldom hear in his company of the sudden indispositions + 


which are so frequent in green-rooms. He cannot bear 
the idea of disappointing the public; but, on the other 
hand, he also never disappoints the performers, and their 
salaries are always ready, when due.” 

I now proceeded to the back parlour, where specimens 
are given by new actors, or by those who wish to appear 
in a new line; but the representation of some of the scenes 
which I witnessed there exceeds by far the limited compass 
of my descriptive pewers. The variety of figures and atti- 
tudes, the contrast.of dress and language, the mixture of 
voices, some of which sing, whilst others recite or declaim, 
and the unshaken sang froid of the audience,—all these 
circumstances would make one inclined to believe that the 
building is a madhouse, in which the superintendent has 
resolved on the experiment of letting his patients perform, 
by way of diversion. I have read:somewhere that a father 
took his son to the.hospitals, in order to show him there 
the eonsequences of the vices to which he found him in- 


Biographical Jotices. 


VINDICATION OF A BRAVE é& PATRIOTIC CHARACTER. 





ORIGINAL REMARKS UPON THE REV. MARK NOBLE’S LIFR OF 
THOMAS WAYTE, BS8Q. 48 COPIED IN THB LAST KALEIDO- 
SCOPE. 
After the lapse of nearly a century and a half, it might 

have been expected that the biographical details of the 
conduct of the individuals unhappily prominent in our 
civil convulsions should have been marked at least by im- 
partiality and candour. Yet it may be imputed to the 
author of the * Lives of the English Regicides,” that 
neglecting to avail himself of the principal authentic do- 
cuments illustrative of those times, but rather preferring 
to rake among the party publications of the period, his 
anecdotes tend to vilify, rather than illustrate, the conduct 
of the party opposed to Charles I. : 

The result of those contentions had unquestionably for- 
warded the political mr of the nation: without 
their occurrence, the wisdom and experience that effected 
our glorious Revolution might have wanted the beacons 
whereby to fix the limits of each branch of the Constitu- 
tion. We ought, therefore, to regard with temper and 
forbearance the errors of men on both sides, whom cir- 
cumstances forced to take a leading part in the unhappy, 
but mutual, violations of the venerable structure, only 
that it might rise more beautifully proportioned out of the 
sanguinary struggle. ex 

The conduct of those who were deemed most criminal 
in regard to the death of the unfortunate Charles, is in 
some degree palliated by our most able historian, who, 
partial as he was to the house of Stuart, benignantly ob- 
serves, that ‘in the iar circumstances of that action, 
in the prejudices of the times, as well as in the behaviour 





of the criminals, a mind seasoned with humanity will find |. 


a plentiful source of compassion and indulgence.” It 
might not therefore have seemed unbecoming in the reve- 
rend biographer to have pursued his inquiry with more 
moderation and candour than are evinced in his account 
of the ** Regicides,”” the absence of which qualities, parti- 
cularly in his life of Mr. Wayte, it is the object of these 
remarks to point out. . 

The distressing circumstances under which Mr. Wayte 
expatriated himself, and settled among the early colonists 
of the island of Jamaica, may account for the scanty tra- 
ditions preserved of him in his own family; but public 
documents, particularly the journals of the House of Com- 
mons, supply sufficient information to justify — pre- 
tensions than his ** being the son of an alehouse keeper,” 
a scandalous rumour that Mr. Noble has extracted from 
Wood's Pasti Oxoniensis (v. 2, col. 64.) 

Mr. Wayte was undoubtedly of a respectable family 
that must have had considerable influence in the counties 
of Warwick and Leicester, as well as Rutland, or he 
would not have enjoyed the responsible situation of his 
Majesty’s Receiver-General for the two former counties, 
as is indicated by the record in the Herald’s office, on re- 
ceiving his coat of arms. And it further appears that he 
was appointed High Sheriff of Rutland for 1641, being a 

a when the Crown was little likely to select for that 
igh office men of obscure birth, or little influence. 
in the breaking out of actual hostilities, Mr. Wayte 
was authorized by the House of Commons to make mili- 
tary preparations for the defence of the county of Rutland ; 
and towards the close of 1643, we find him, as Colonel 
Wayte, defeating on twovoccasions the agg forces in 
those parts, for which exploits, it is probable, he was re- 
warded with the government of Burleigh-house, and he 
was again nominated High Sheriff by the newly assumed 
authority of the House of Commons. 

The invidious office of mares his neighbours, and of 
raising troops and money, was likely enough to give of- 
fence to many individuals, and articles were consequently 
exhibited against Colonel Wayte in the House of Com- 
mons, the investigation of which continued from July 
1644, to August 1645, Colonel Wayte being in the mean- 
while suspended from his government. The result, how- 
ever, may be presumed to have been favourable to him, 
as he was reatored to his post, and soon after, notwith- 
standing further petitions and complaints against him, he 
was elected, on the expulsion of the old members, one of 
the knights-of the shire for Rutland. 

In 1647, Colonel Wayte was sent down to hasten the 
assessment laid on the county, and the sum of £2166 was 
voted him in discharge of arrears due to-him, out of the 
fines of compositions with delinquents. 

Colonel Wayte’s:services in 1648 were very conspicuous. 





elined; and I believe that a visit of Touchard’s Coffee- 
house would prove very salutary to some of the young. 
men who are stage-struck. | 


The invasion of the Scots, under Duke Hamilton, pro- 
duced simultaneous movements of the Royalists in various 
parts, and much consequent alarm. among the Parliament. 


arians. The promptness with which Colonel Wayte 
marched against and defeated the well known Dr. Hud- 
son, whom the forces of the adjoining counties were asso- 
ciating to oppose, seems to have been highly appreciated 
by the House of Commons, who bestowed their approba- 
tion and thanks on Colonel Wayte for his ** very good and 
acceptable service,” and ordered a commission to be sent 
to him to punish the principal actors in this ** rebellion.” 

On this occasion, the Royalists endeavoured to fix on 
Colonel Wayte, in the circumstances of the death of Colo- 
nel Hudson, a charge of barbarity, and a print (see Pock’s 
Desiderata Curiosa, vol. 2, p. 380) was published with 
some revolting details of the barbarous murder, as it was 
called, of Dr. Hudson. But, by official accounts, it ap- 
pears that Dr. Hudson was killed in the field ; and even 
if it had been otherwise, it is clear he would have shared 
the fate of the other prisoners taken at that period, and 
have been executed as a rebel. 

In the meantime the Scotch army, joined by the Royal. 
ists under Sir Marmaduke Langdale, were advancing into 
Lancashire, and were soon after defeated by Cromwell 
near Preston, their leader escaping with a large body of 
horse into Staffordshire, where being hemmed in by the 
forces under Lambert, Lord Nay, and other commanders, 
he surrendered himself at Uttoxeter, with 3500 horse.—~ 
Colonel Wayte is represented as a principal actor in this 
business ; and on his detailing the particulars of it in his 
place in the House of Commons, the Speaker thereupon 
gave him the thanks of the House for his ** great good 
service :”’ and on the following day, the sum of £2010 
was voted him, io pe ment of arrears, &c. due to him. 

On the trial of uke Hamilton, Col. Wayte was called 
to prove his having surrendered at discretion; and though 
grossly contradicted by Cromwell's fanatical preacher, 
Hugh Peters, who asserted that the Duke had. surren. 
dered on articles, the Duke was condemned and executed 
It was now the object of the Parliament and the coun. 
try leaders to make good terms with the King; but Crom- 
well and Ireton, who justly doubted his sincerity, had 
determined to push matters to extremity with him, yet 
they cunningly contrived to throw the business on men of 
every description, naming one hundred and fifty commis. 
sioners from the Lords, Commons, officers of the army, 
country gentlemen, and others, though not more than 
half that number was brought together by threats, cajole- 
ments, and promises. " 

So far Colonel Wayte from being one of the con. 
trivers of this scheme, as Mr. Noble alleges, that at this 
time he was using his influence, and with success, in Rut- 
land, to quash petitions against the King, (see Tryal, 
p- 294 ;) nor was he then aware of his name being in the 
commission. But threats of sequestration bringing him 
to London, he was, as he says, trepanned into the busi- 
ness, and sat on the three last days of the trial. Yet he 
still inclined to serve the King, joining with Colonel 
Downes to obtain for him the hearing he so earnestly 
asked for: and though Cromwell, by force and address, 
obtained his signature to the fatal warrant, he, with man 
others, were, to the last, impressed with the notion that it 
was not intended to proceed to execution, but only to 
force the monarch to their own terms. 

As the Parliament declined in authority, Mr. Wayte 
and others, who hesitated to go alllengths with Cromwell, 
— fell into disrepute and oblivion. The Usurper 
was not likely to place much confidence in a man who had 
evinced himself so able and zealous a partisan of the Par- 
iament, of which he continued a member until its violent 
termination. Yet the circumstances that told against him 
under Cromwell’s government, doubtless operated in his 
favour upon his trial: they were embodied in his defence, 
and remaining uncontradicted, oy it was by no means 
the temper of the Court to listen to those who were deemed 
highly criminal, Mr. Wayte was permitted to settle in 
Jamaica, while most of the others of those that were con- 
cerned in the King’s death, that were tried and condemned, 
were either executed or perished piety in prisons. 

On what grounds, then, does Mr. Noble pronounce Co- 
lonel Wayte to have been a mean, a weak, and a bad 
man? The responsible and high offices he filled in suc- 
cession ought, surely, to exempt him from the first part of 
the imputation, as the frequency and uniform success of 
his military operations may from the second part. In re- 
gard to the last and most serious part of the imputation, 
posterity may not, boa draw an upanimous conclusion 
in favour of any of the King’s judges; yet, liberal and en- 
lightened minds, weighing the merits of Colonel Wayte 
in the spirit of the times he lived in, will probably not se- 
verely condemn his conduct. -He showed himself as little 
di to be the tool of the Court as of the Usurper; and, 
had he lived in the present times, he might have been dis- 
tinguishedin a class, of all others, to be valued and respected 





in England, that of an independent country gentleman. 





" end 
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We have taken the following jeu d’ésprit at random 
from the little volume now preparing for the press by Mr. 
Gerard, of this town, whose peculiar claims to the sym- 
pathy of the public were mentioned in the Kaleidoscope of 
March 29. The whimsical bull here versified is well 
known, but it is not the less acceptable on that account. 
It is well told; and, as for the rest, we have Solomon's 
aathority for the fact, that there is nothing new under the 
gun. It is no bad specimen of our rhyming painter's 
playful style; and the reader will perceive that he does 
not stand upon trifles, or what may be styled the poetical 
unities. Thus, in the Gth line of the first verse, he has 
adopted an ingenious device, which may be yery useful to 
other poets, when put toa pinch. We allude to the pa- 
renthetical make-weight with which he ekes out the line. 

WINE AND BARK. 
— - 

An Irish gentleman, who had been fll 

For some considerable length of time, 
And swallow’'d (to enhance the dvctor’s bill) 

Enough of physic to produce the crime 
Of murder fifty times: the Doctor's skill 

At length brought convalescence (I've no rhyme) 
His last fee fingered, left, with this remark, 
Beware of culd, and take your “ wine and bark.” 


« Thank God, he’s gone,” says Paddy; ‘ Norah, dear! 
Fetch up a hottle—let us take advice. 

Dont shake it, love; and, Norah, d'ye hear, 
Bring up a bit of something very nice: 

Although "twas not prescrib'd—have you no fear, 
A slice or two of bacon will suffice. 

Just for a whet—for ‘tis too soon to dine— 

And, afterwards, I!) bark and take my wine.® 


No sooner said than dune—Norah was glad 

To see her Pat's returning appetite; 
Svon did the bacon smoke before the lad, 

Swift did her patient send it out of sight, 
Vowing that better fare he never had, 

And that the Doctor had done all things right. 
To follow his advice, I shan’t decline, 
So bow, wow, wow,—lI've bark'd, now fur the wine. 


I1MMALEE.® 
——— 
“Do not write one thought on my grave, for one word 
traced by your hand would revive me "—Hev. C. R. Maturin. 
—— 
No, trace no thought upon the stone 
My corse that covers o'er; 
For, traced by thee, one word alone, 
Would Immalee restore. 


No! shed no sorrowing tear for me, 
*Twould rend death's icy chain; 

One glittering drop, if wrung from thee, 
Would make me live again. 


When first we met I wooed the rose, 
And every flow’ret bright; 

And Fancy, pleas'd, herself would lose, 
Ip glorious dreams of light: 


All nature, then, a Paradise, 
Did beautiful appear; 
Now chill as frozen Zembla's ice, 





As ebecriless, and as drear. 


And now the flowers have lost their hue, 
And wither’d look, and wan ; 

The waves have lost their music too, 
Oh! will they charm again? 


All living creatures once I lov’é, 
And was belov'd again; 

Indifferent grown, my hea:'t unmoved, 
And former pleasure pain. 


The stars of heaven that sweetly shone 
Upon my lowly isle, 

Those brilliant euns of realms unknown 
Forget cn me to smile; 


And, when they show their fires above, 
To me how changed their light! 
And better than the calm I love 
The drear and spectre night. 


Alas! the change is all within, 
Too well its cause I know; 
How happy Immalee had been 
Had love ne’er wrought her woe! 


No! write not, weep not, on my grave, 
One tear, if shed by thee, 

Would bid me death’s dark chambers leave, 
And thou might’st weep for me! 


Fare, fare thee well, mysterious love! 
And think no more of me; 
Admitted to yon heaven above, 
I yet will pray for thee. 


And if, in that celestial sphere, 
Enfranchised spirits free, 

Keep watch o’er cherished beings bere, 
With guardian constancy, 

Oh! then, a ministering spirit I, 
Will ceaseless watch o'er thee; 

Weep not, to brighter realms I fly, 
Weep not for Immalee! 


Liverpool. G. 


® Vide that most beautiful of fancy's creations, “ The In 


dian’s Tale.— Third vol. Melmoth the Wanderer. 





(ORIGINAL.) 


“DO YOU DRAW BEER? 
eit 

Once on a time (thus stories did commence 
A ceatury back, and will a century hence) 
“There liv’d a man,” so saith Montgomery} 
“ And (questioneth the poet) who was he ?” 
“ That is the question”—I'm about to answer; 
*Twas Mr. Ames—Ames was the man, Sir; 
The hero of my tale, that is to be, 
Though certes little of a hero he. 
Reader, essential to my rhyme the same fs, 
Will you be kind enough to call him A-mes? 
For know, in some pla’es the self-same names 
By common custom and consent call’d Ames. 
I say no more; except, that after this 
I’m sure that Ames you'll not call a-miss, 
This wight was once a miller to his trade; 
Millers are always white, and not deep read; \ 
Be this as twill, he'd butter’d well his bread: 
So fast, indeed, he added salt to’s porridge, 
He soon turn’d “ gentleman upright,” near Norwich. 
Thorp, of all places, spouse and he adinire; 
So, tir’d of business, they to Thorp retire. 
Their pride that neighbours all should know and feel, 
How well they can afford to live genteel; 
He had a garden on the river’s border, 
Kept trim and neat, a pattern of good order; 
A bowery grac’d it, where, in sunny weather, 
A frind and he could smoke a pipe together ; 
And where, unvex’d by any care whatever, 
He'd sit and wiew the bots come up the revver. 
Thus, knowing not what folk on land were a'ter, 
He well knew all that pass’d upon the water. 

About this time, ’tis fit I should reveal, 
There dwelt in Norwich a young spark, nam'd Steel; 
A lad of mettle, as his name implies, 
Though of the precious metal otherwise. 
*Tis said that some more money have than wit; 
*T was not Steel’s case, but the reverse of it: 





In him combined, as often you and I know, 
A love of spending, with a lack of rhino; 
Which lack of gold doth sore the lacker tease, 
Better by far a lac of gold rupees. 
Poor Steel, ’mong other species of wild oats, 
Had an unconquerable love fur boats; 
And in his trips aquatic on the Yare, 
Had very often mude old Ames stare, 
Who seldom fail’d, whene’er a boat he spied, 
To hobble, pipe in hand, to th’ water side, 
And scan, with knowing, scrutinizing eye, 
Each boat and boatman as they pass’d him by: 
Soon as a sail drew near, ’twas notic’d by all, 
There stood old Ames, like his own sun-dial, 
Pointing his gnomon, alias pipe, askew, 
Much as to say, I wonder who are you ? 
Steel, who had lung observ’d the course he trod, 
Swore he’d be even with him, else twas odd; 
The next time, therefore, that he near’d the coast, 
Ames, as usual, watching at his post, 
** Do you draw beer, Sir?” Nothing Ames said; 
For why? the name of beer had turn’d his head. 
** Do you draw beer ?” he ask’d in louder strain; 
Just as before, the question was in vain. 
Then a third time; to which, with peevish air, 
He said, ‘* You know that I du nut drah bear;” 
And, turning up his nose, and on his heel, 
** That's, if I err not, the great Mister Stee]; 
Batter if he would sattle for his bot.” 
Better for Steel he had, but—he had not. 
But more anon; meanwhile, I needs must say, 
He was a very thorn in Ames’ way; 
For never did he pass his garden by, 
But “ Pray do you draw beer, Sir,” he would ery. 
He said no more; he could not well say less, 
And yet ’twas quite enough, I must confess; 
For things at length arrived at such a height, 
He'd scud the moment Steel appear’d in sight 
Behind the cucumbers, or in the bed, 
Or any other place to hide his head; 
Or, if these fail'd, he'd fairly take to ’s heels, 
Aye, any thing than face “ that fallow Steels.” 
Thus time pass’d on, and pretty pastime too, 
Though time was come Steel must such pastime rue; 
For truth, alas! compels me to detail, 
We find him next the inmate of a jail, 
Where (save to bodies thin and spirits stout) 
*Tis a deal eusier to get in than out. 
Debts he could easier contract than pay, 
*Tis said to this dilemma pav'd the way; 
But even here, and pent ‘in durance vile,” 
Dreams of the past would oft his hours begufle: 
Thus the “‘ choice spirit” you will often find 
Ne’er mind a cross, when past times cross his mind. 
“ I wonder,” to himself one day, he said, 
“ If beer doth still affect friend Ames’ head? 
There will be no great harm in it; suppose 
I pop the question. Well, I will: here goes!” 
Aud there and then this paragraph he penn’d, 
Which to the paper sent he by a friend: 
** Benevolence.-- The pris’ners in the jail 
Beg leave, in terms too heartfelt to detail, 
To thank their benefactor, Mister Ames, 
Of Thorp, for beer one cask. The same is 
Divided ’mongst em; and hereon they long 
T’enlarge; but thisthey can’t. They feel it strong.” 
A letter was despatched the following day 
To Mister Ames, which went on to say, 
That they, the pris’ners, had no doubt whatever 
Of Mr. Ames’ goodness, -but they never 
As yet had seen a proof on’t; that was clear; 
In other words, they had not had the beer. 
Though prisoners they’d take that liberty, 
They said, and hop’d they had not made too free. 
*T was duly seal’d and sent—deliver’d—read; 
And, turning to the messenger, he said, 
He knew not what to say, but he did feel 
Ashrewd suspicion of ‘ that fallow Steel.” 
“ Beer! cask! I know he’s at the bottom on’t. 
I will nut bear no longer sich a front; 
I'll try the temper of this Steel, I will.” 
But Steel had stol’n a march upon him still; 
For in the next week’s paper was a sort 
Of contradiction to this bare report: 
«* We beg (quite griev'd to think it should have pass’d) 
To contradict a passage in our last, 
Stating that certain beer had been bestow’d, 
By Mr. Ames, of Thorp, lower road, 
On certain prisoners. . The report’s not true, 
And that the author of it right well knew: 
As Mr. Ames du make oth and swear 
He, Mr. Ames, nivver did drah bear !" 

March, 1825. 
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To bid Philanthropy’s bright -flame expand, 
% By means of a sand-bank he clos’d their eanal, 
And, mounting his car, o'er the wide ocean skimm’'d, 


And pour new glories-o’er thy native land ! 
Bespangled with many a vessel well trimm’d, 
And many a bark that was coasting it too, 
Till the Land’s End of England appear’d in full view : 
Here the Monarch abandoned his car and _his state, 
And ordered the nymphs his return to await, 
Whilst he plunged in the sea that-to Liverpool led, 
And at one stroke he made the far-fam’d Holyhead ; 
and here, as he cautiously rounded the coast, 
Fearing lest in the quicksands he might have been lost, 
He was often oblig’d on the bottom to creep, 
To avoid the effects of the steam-paddles’ sweep ; 
Nay, ’tis said,but I know not how true it may be 
That his back got a scratch in his efforts to flee; 
Be that as it may, a taunt ship he espied, 
And close in her wake he went on with the tide, 
Till, finding his way rather cramp’d and confin’d, 
He easayed to turn and see what was behind; 
But vain were his efforts to set himself free, 
For he only kept bruising his arms and his knee: 
That the Monarch should thus be confin’d to a space, 
Was an insult, he said, that no time could efface ; 
Compell’d thus to move in a different sphere, 
The day seem’d to him like the length of a year; 
At length he approach’d what the end seem’d to be, 
For at least, he observed that his arms were set free, 
Then, raising his head above water, he found, 
That he’d got into what appear’d just like a pond; 
Surpris’d and astonish’d at what now appear’d, — 
He mus’d with himself, as he strok’d down his beard. 
** Can this be proud Liverpool, fam’d for her ships, 
Her wealth and her docks, and her piers and her slips? 
What niean these long chimneys—these smells that confound?” 
Cried.the Monarch, as sternly he look’d him around— 
*¢Can these be her riggers, her pilots, her tars? 
Can these be the men who retir'd from the wars, 
Employ’d now as porters, or boatmen in wherries, 
To carry the passengers over the ferries? 
Surely these squalid fellows could never have been 
Over the seas which fill up the vast spaces between 
Both the Indies and England, and Ireland, and Spain; 
Surely these never cross’d o’er the wide spreading main !” 
He paused, and survey’d the quick gathering crowd, 
As they welcomed theship with their cheers long and loud; 
But not knowing what sort of a fish had come in, 
They survey’d the proud Monarch with wondering din; 
Some thought him a porpoise, some thought him a whale, 
While others observ’d that he wanted a tail; : 
At length, one more knowing than others drew near, 
And having survey’d both his beard and his spear 
Set him down as a customer—-come from abroad, 
And kindly he offer’d to show him the road, 
Observing that—if you want aught in my line, 
I have colicos, muslins, and bobbin, and twine. 
“‘Avaunt,” cried the monarch, and brandish’d his spear, 
‘I pray you inform me, all you who stand near, 
Where am I? who are you? that thus dare confine 
Old Neptune as if with a cord or a line.” 
At the sound of his name down all fell on their knees, 
As the deity whom they most wish’d to appease, 
And implored his pow’rful protection and aid 
In behalf of the Manchester ship-eanal trade; 
The Monarch, indignant at what he called treason, 
And contrary, too, to the dictates of reason, 
Advis'd them in future to stick to their jennies, 
And in aping their betters not make themselves ninnies, 
“* And as for your ditch here, why take it for granted, 
My protection in this case will never be wanted.” . 
Old Neptune on this disappear’d from their view 
Leaving doubts if this prophecy e'er should come true; 





And to it and their projects he put a finale. 
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LINES 
ADDRESSED TO THE MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL NATIONAL INSTI- 
TUTION FOR THE PRESERVATION OF LIFE FROM SHIPWRECK, 
ON THEIR FIRST ANNIVERSARY MEETING IN 1825, 
BY MRS. HENRY ROLLS, 





—<=>__ 
*Tis Night's most awful hour, her solemn noon ! 
Veil’d is each guiding star; the o’erclouded moon 
Just gives at times a sudden dubious light 
That heightens all the terrors of the night ; 
High heave the billows with tremendous roar, 
Then burst in foam upon the craggy shore ; 
Whilst rolling thunder rends the darksome skies, 
Through the deep gloom the lurid lightning flies, 
And, by its momentary livid blaze, 
A scene of mortal agony displays ! 
*Reft of each anchor, shattered every sail, 
The vessel drives before the raging gale ; 
Cast on the rock, in vain are lights display’d, 
In vain the frequent gun implores for aid ;— 
Another flash !—the lofty masts descend, 
The hull divides, the crashing timbers rend ! 
One frantic cry resounds along the shore, 
Soon lost amidst the closing billows’ roar ; 
All have not perish’d !—borne upon the wave, 
And cast on shore, behold, the sailor brave 
Lies cold and speechless ;—yet faint raptures dart 
Through all his pulses to his quivering heart ! 
**T am on land, and human aid is near !”” 
Soothes every pang, and conquers every fear. 
Are there in human hearts such passions fell, 
Can such dark thoughts in human bosoms dwell, 
Can human hands their aid refuse to give, 
Nor bid the hapless sufferer rise to live ? 
Thy lures, Intemperance, and the lust of gain, 
Bade the fierce wrecker seek the raging main : 
In vain the suppliant glance on him is cast ; 
Scarce heard above the wildly rushing blast, 
Rises the feeble cry, the stifled groan, 
As o’er the rock the shipwreek’d seaman’s thrown ! 
Are such the deeds, which savages disgrace, 
In form alone allied to human race ? 
Or some dark Pagans, who have never known 
God’s awful name, or bow’d before his throne ? 
Where Law was never known her arm to raise, 
Or Freedom spread her bright refining blaze ? 
No!—Nature speaks ; where wealth was never found, 
In the poor Indian, charities abound ! 
And Pagans oft as deities adore 
The shipwreck’d seaman cast upon their shore. 
Blush, Britain! blush, ’tis thine of all the earth, 
Which Océan girds, to give such monsters birth ! 
Where are e! feeling hearts, thy powerful laws, 
To plead or shield thy guardian sailors’ cause— 
The brave supporters of thy proudest reign, 
Through whom thou art the mistress of the maim; 


| Who round the subject globe have borne thy fame, 


And bade the nations tremble at thy name 

Hail, ye enlighten’d sons of British sires, 
Who, as Philanthropy’s pure flame aspires, 
Were first to quicken, by its rising rays, 
And through a Country pour its ious blaze ! 
Boldly go on !—yours is a noble strife, 
The prize ye seek, not less than human life ! 
Bound by no party, to no clime confin’d, 
Be ye the general guardians of mankind ! 
Wipe off your Country’s shame, the only cloud 
That can her splendour for an instant shroud ; 
From the Equator to the frozen Pole, 
Bid the rich tide of social feeling roll! 
Bid every nation join the generous plan, 
And in each sufferer, hail a brother man ! 

And thou, my Brother !* on whose bounteous heart 
First fell the spark, that can euch hopes impart; 





iihery, Bont. author of “‘ An Appeal to the 
British Nation on the Humanity and Policy of for a Na. 
for the preservation or Life trom Ship. 
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ARRIVAL OF THE JUDGES, WITH THE LORD MAYOR'S AND BI@u 


SHERIFF'S PROCKSSION, &C, TO MEET THEM. 


(FROM A COTEMPORARY JOURNAL.) 
Hark! what loud clangors echo round and round ! 

Mail-coach horns blow, and brazen trumpets sound, 
And flying crowds in tumult throng the street, 
In eager anxious haste “‘ My Lord” to meet. 
And lo! surrounded by the motley throng, 
The grand procession slowly moves along! 
With lanky arms, wan cheeks, and hollow eyes, 
And bodies fleshiess as anatomies, 
Lean seraggy necks, on which each head is seen 
Noddling just likea “Chinese mandarin,” 
With legs so feeble, tottering and slow, 
They searce can bear their bodies as they go, 
Twelve halberd-men (the city guard !) appear, 
Some in the van, and others in the rear, 
Trembling beneath the weighty arms they bear! : 
(Heaven! how unlike the halberdmen of old, 
Mighty as giants, and as lions bold, 
Emblems of British ‘valour and good cheer, 
Who ate “‘ bluff Harry’s™ beef and drank his beer, 
Or squared their brawny chests in glittering ranks, 
When great Eliza graced proud Thames’s banks.)+ 


They of the van, announce the grand approach, 
(Meet avant-couriers of the Sheriff's coach,) 
While the rear-guard, like bees in compact swarm, 
Protect the Judges, and the coach from harm ! 
Follow the City-sheriff’s in fall bloom, 
And portly Aldermen in grand costume, 
While gentlemen—hight of the “Twenty-four,” 
And Common Council-men, like torrents pour. 
In the gay scene of splendour and parade, 
Behold amidst the dazzling cavalcade, 
Brilliant above the rest, beyond compare, 
That greatest of all mortals—‘“ My Lord Mayor!’ 
His glittering equipage delights the eye, 
His splendid liveries with the Sheriff's vie, 
And by the well-fed coachman kept in check, 
Each proudly conscious steed, with rainbow neck, 
Asever and anon the trumpets sound, 
Champs at the frothy bit, and paws the ground. 
Onward they move amidst the growing mass, 
Till through the wedging crowd they scarce can pass, 
While from the windows that o’erlook the way, 
Fair groups of lovely dames their charms display ; 
With graceful forms, sweet smiles, and sunbright eyes, 
Sparkling with pleasure, rank o'er rank they rise, 
Piercing the hearts of beaux, who, from below, 
Gaze at their beauties, and forget the show ! 
Then, both at Judges, Sheriffs, and Lord Mayor, 
John Bull indulges in a glorious stare, 
Dogs bark, and children shout, and rend the ambient airt 





* Henry the Eight. 
t When we were lately at Lancaster during the Assizes, 


we saw some very stout good-looking yeomen, bearing hal. 
berds, who w: . 
Edit. Kal. 


not have disgraced any court, OF Any Age. 








TRUE HAPPINESS. 


In your own breast alone it lies 
‘o blend this life with joy and care ; 

Ambition’s idle claims despise, 
Think yourself happy, and you are, 
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Che Philanthropist. 


We have been requested to give a place in the Kalci- 
doscope to the following article, on the subject of Mr. Mar. 
tin’s bills and our supplement has afforded us the oppor- 
tunity of transcribing it, with convenience to ourselves, 
and without loss to our readers. We are very much inte- 
rested in the subject, and are not without hopes that a 
society for the prevention or punishment of wanton cruelty 
will be established in this town, either as an independent 
body, or as a branch of the London Association.— Edit. Kal. 














(fROM THE MERCURY OF APRIL 8, 1825.) 


WANTON CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


* Detested sports, 
That owe their pleasure to another’s pain.” 


—_——- 


We regret that Mr. Martin has fiiled in his laudable 
attempt to introduce a bill into Parliament to amend 
and extend the powers of the third act of George 
IV. c. 71. The numbers in favour of the motion 
were 23, against it 32; majority 10. We extremely 
lament this failure, because both the right and the ar- 
gument are decidedly on the side of Mr. Martin, who, 
we trust, will persevere in his commendable efforts to wipe 
out one of the foulest stains wlich disgrace our country. 
We shall avail ourselves of the earliest eonvenient oppor- 
tunity to express our opinions more fully upon this in- 
teresting subject; when we shall be reluctantly obliged to 
reprobate the heartless levity with which one of the leading 
London journals has treated it. The pains the editor of 
the Morning Chronicle has taken to burlesque Mr. Mar- 
tin, and to palliate the enormities which that gentleman is 
s0 anxious to extirpate or to punish, must have somewhat 
lowered the character of a valuable journal in the opinion 
of the better part of the community. 

Those who consider that it is beneath the dignity of Par- 
liament to legislate for the brute creation, contend that such 
a law as that proposed by Mr. Martin would open the door 
to endless and frivolous litigation, at the whim of every 
sentimental Quixotte, who might ** have a call” to inter- 
fere in behalf of rats, mice, and other vermin. 

In our opinion never was objection more groundless, 
or less supported by inference deduced from experience. 
Our own apprehensions are, indeed, in the other extreme. 
We fear that were Mr. Martin's bill to pass into a law, 
there would be a paucity rather than an abundance of hu- 
mane, sctive, and public-spirited individuals to enforce 
it. Where we should mect with one instance of incon- 
venience, arising from a frivolous appeal to the new 
Jaw in favour of the brute creation, we fear that hun- 
dreds of atrocious and punishable cases of cruclty would 
still be suffered to pass with impunity. This apprchen- 
sion is countenanced by what we see every day passing 
before our eyes, in the public streets and dock-quays of 
our town. There is already a by-law to punish carters 
detected in the act of loading their horses beyond a speci- 
fied weight; and yet every day this law is scandalously 
disregarded ; and the number of convictions, we will ven- 
ture to say, do not bear the proportion of one in fifty to 
the offence. So much for the affected dread that much 
mischief and inconvenience is likely to arise from a super. 
abundance of zeal in the cause of the brute creation. 

Since we wrote the foregoing paragraphs we have been 
disgusted by a perusal of the following disgraceful notice, 
which has appeared in many of the London and provincial 
papers, without note or commentary. If such scenes as 
these are permitted, we shall soon rival the savage Romans, 
in every thing but their good qualities and manly virtues : 

“The Lionand Mastiff Fight. —Worcester race-course is 
the place fixed on for the approaching fight for 5000 sove- 
reigus, between Mr. Wombwell’s lion, Nero, and the six 
mastiffs. A temporary amphitheatre will, it is said, be 
erected, and a circular den, thirty-six fect in circumfe- 
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left between the bars for the dogs to get in and out. The 
lion is five years old, stands 44 feet high, and is 13 feet in 
length.” 

We believe that the lion, which is to be thus tortured 
for the gratification of those who consider themselves 
rational beings, is the beautiful and majestic animal 
recently exhibited in Liverpool. It was the admiration of 
every spectator, and we have contemplated its noble phy- 
siognomy and dignified air for half an hour together, 2s 
if we were undef some species of fascination. What a dis- 
grace it is to our country, and to the age in which we live, 
that such a brutal exhibition, as that which is about to 
take place at Worcester, should be tolerated ! 

Since we wrote the foregoing remarks, which were in- 
tended for the last Mercury, we have seen a paragraph, 
in the London papers, announcing that this savage com- 
bat had actually taken place. This report is, however, 
we understand, a hoax: but, whether it be true or 
false—-whether the fight were ever seriously contemplated 
or not, the preceding observations will not be out of place; 
as there can be no denying the disgraceful fact, that the 
scandalous exhibition, advertised to take place at Wor- 
cester, was gravely announced in almost all the public 
newspapers without one expression of disgust, indignation, 
or even of regret ! 

By a prospectus with which we have just been favoured 
by the committee, we learn that a society for the preven- 
tion of wanton cruelty to animals has at length been 
formed in London, under the most promising auspices.— 
It is an object we have long had much at heart, and the 
individual who writes this paragraph, succeeded, fifteen or 
sixteen years ago, in calling the attention of his townsmen 
to the subject, at a meeting convened for the purpose. 
A report was Jaid before that mecting and fully approved ;* 
and the objects of its framers would have been carried into 
active operation, had not some of the committee, by aiming 
at too much, prevented the accomplishment of the good 
which was clearly attainable. These gentlemen were for 
legislating so minutely, as to subject the views of the pro- 
posed society to misrepresentation, and to create a suspi- 
cion, that the objects of their interference would be too fri- 
volous to be countenanced by any but Utopian enthusiasts. 

The London Society may depend upon our hearty co- 
operation in any measure which may tend to prevent or 
diminish wanton cruelty to animals,; which we hold in 
such detestation, that we do not hesitate to say, at the risk 
of being laughed at by the Morning Chronicle, that the 
man, who, either in the necessary destruction of animals 
for his food, or in using them for his pleasure, inflicts one 
unnecessary pang, is a wretch whom we hold in greater 
abhorrence than a thief, and we were going to add, a liar ; 
but that would border perhaps upon exaggeration ; as the 
latter character is the object of our superlative detestation. 


* The report of the intended Liverpool Society, a copy of 
which we shall forward to the London Society, was drawn 
up by the late excellent and lamented Mr. Samuel Reid, of 
this town, in conjunction with Mr. Egerton Smith, of the 
Mercury-office, with whom the meeting originated. 








Chit Chat. 
MR. MATHEWS. 


+e - 


The following brief sketch of some of the parts of the 
entertainment of Mr. Mathews may serve to give our 
readers some idea of the nature of the treat which it 
furnishes. Still, however, the fragments which we give 
are merely words;—the intonation, the look, the rapid 
transition from one character to another—this, which con- 
stitutes so great a charm, is wanting. 

There is a very effective dialogue between Tvs/y, a 
surly passenger, whose peace and slumbers are destroyed 
by the incurable vocal propensity of his fellow-traveller, 








ycleped Quiverton.—Coachman : ** You're never behind 
time, Sir.”—Quiverton: singing, ** Time has not thinned 
my flowing hair.””"—** The coach is ready, Sir,”—** Hark ! 


sence, made in the centre, while a sufficient space will be the hour of night approaches—hark ! I hear the sound of 





coaches.”—-‘* The coach is ready to go, Sir.”—~‘* Go, 
where glory waits thee.”—Testy: ** 1 hope that there 
gemman is not coming for to go to be arter singing all 
night; I always enjoys a nap in travelling: singing may 
be very agrecable for the first mile.”"—Quiverton : **’ Twas 
within a mile of Edinburgh town, in the rosy time of the 
year."— Testy: ** Rosy time! I think the vind blows 
wery vintry.”—** Blow, blow, thou wintry wind.”"— 7s. 
ty: ** This is very unkind of you, Sir.”—** Thou art not 
so unkind.”—** J'esty: ** I hate singing.”—** As man’s 
ingratitude.”— Testy: ** Do put up the glasses.""—** A 
glass is good and a lass is good, and a pipe in very cold 
weather.” —Tesly: ** 1 have spoken to you five times, 
Sir.”"——** Five times by the taper’s light."—-Testy : 
** Zounds, Sir, you'll never cease.”—** Cease, rude Bo. 
reas, blustering railer.”"——Testy: ** There’s no listening 
toa thing that’s said.”"——** List ye landsmen all to me.”— 
Testy: ** I can’t get no sleep for you, Sir.”—** Oh! 
sleep thee, my darling.” —Testy : ** Can’t you down with 
that voice ?”—** Down, down, down derry down.”—In 
short, no word that the tormented Mr. 7vsty can use to 
stop Mr. Quiverton’s singing, docs aught but occasion 
this vocalist a reminiscence of a song, which he pours 
forth with a sovereign contempt of harmony. 

We have next the character of a Mr. Allbut, who is 
always upon the btink of good fortune, and succeeds in 
every thing all but a trifle. He was always happy, al- 
most, but not quite: he was very near making hjs for- 
tune, only he could not make his title good to an estate : 
very nearly elected member for Rottenborough, he gained 
the election all but one vole: his horse Standfast was the 
very best race-horse in England, only he shyeds he was 
very near gaining the cai & last year, all but half a neck: 
was very nearly marrying the great heiress, Miss Money - 
penny, only she was previously engaged: was very near 
getting a £20,000 prize; was only shoit by one number.’?* 
Yo all this, his friend, a man of few words, is accustomed 
to listen with profound attention, and to make no replies 
but an emphatic ** Jndeed ! and ** You don’t say so 2” 
Thus, Old Allbut says, ** I was very near finding out the 
perpetual motion.” —** Indeed !""—** I constructed a clock.” 
—** You don’t say so!""—** A clock that was to have gone 
for nine years.”"—** Indeed !"—** Only it stopped at the 
end of the first year.”—** You don’t say so!"—** J had 
nearly as good a voice as Mr. Braham.”—** Indeed 1" 
** Only it broke in my youth.”—** You don’t say so!” 
‘* I found two hundred sovereigns in the strect this morn- 
ing, ina purse.”—** Indeed !"—** Only anotier man, two 
yards before me, picked it up.""—** You don’t say so! 
** Yesterday morning, I very nearly lost £50,000 by the 
news from South America.”—=** [Indeed !"°—** But it 
turned out not to be true.”—** You don’t say so!"—* J 
was within an ace of muking my fortune last week, bya 
capital scheme.”’—** Indeed !"—** But it did not succeed." 
—‘* You don’t say so !”—The public will imagine the 
humour that would be given to such a dialogue by Mr. 
MaTHEWS's changes of voice and of countenance. 

Another scene relates to the Bubbles of the day—Anglicé, 
the Joint Stock Companies, and many of the hits are very 
sood, and are given in MarHEws's best style. There is, 
however, too much of it, and some of the jokes are very 
poor. The first isthe ** New London Adonis Hair Cuttin 
Company—a machine for curling hair, twenty barbers 
power, without the aid of steam ; steam puts the hair out 
of curl.” This is confessed to be ** a hair-brain scheme,” 
Then there is ** A New European, Asiatic, African, Ame» 
rican, Antibilious Pill Company—A Bread Company, 
conducted by persons never bred to any thing—A Mill, 
Company, involving all the pumps in the metropolis and 
environs—A Mining Company, ‘calculated to undermine 
every thing—A Cowpany for Boring the Thames, is for 
boring the whole town,”? We have now a wily Scotch. 
man, who wants to establish ** A New Water Company, 
and only to raise the small sum of 41,000,000, if he can 
find an Attorney who will be prevailed upon to act for the 
Society. A Pickle Girkin Company—A London Smoke 
Company, capital £1,000,000, to supply iron pipes, to sup- 
ply London smoke to all the watering places und villages 
in the United Kingdom—[aside] this is one way to.smoke 
a pipe—a Metropolitan Boring Company, for boring a proe 
posed Tunnel to the Antipodes: it is proposed to carry 
passengers and parcels by an easy mode of conveyance (by 
supplying buckets) to pay a visit to the Antipodes, so that 
any person may dine with a friend at Calcutta, and return 
in the evening. Ladies and gentlemen are to go. down 
head foremost, and the motion will be so rapid, that they 
will not know their head from their hecls.—Lord Drowsy, 
a Peer, very rich, very stupid, and very anxious to be en- 
gaged in business, is now introduced to receive the Scatchs 
man’s secret plan ofa ** Company to.dig fora silver vein on 
Primrose-hill—the scheme a profound sccret, and profite 
calculated toa fraction—the capital £1,000,000; no person 
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to take more than 500, nor less than 100, shares—one pound 
deposit on each share, and the rest will never be called 
for—get so much silver that in ten years all Pancras parish 
will be lighted with silver lamp-posts.” The Albion Anti- 
friction New Nut-cracker Company had never succeed 
since the Colonel left them. A company for making boots 
to carry the wearer one hundred miles a-day ‘Oh, 
says Lord Drowsy, ** you will have to drag the machine 
after you.”—* Never mind, my Lord, we will make that 
a patent cooling-machine.’ A company for M*Adamizing 
all the roofs and chimneys, which will convert all the in- 
habitants into martyrs, like St. Stephen, stoning them to 
death. At this moment an unfortunate subscriber runs in 
breathless, and attacks Mr. Fleece, the goign with 
—‘+ Where is my fifty pounds ?”—* What fifty pounds ?” 
—‘ The fifty pounds I paid you for the speculation.”—* I 
will look in my book for it; but, hush! don’t make a 
noise.’—** You told me if I put fifty pounds in your 
hands, you would make a great deal of it.”—* Oh, oh, I 
recollect ; the scheme for building a bridge across the New 
River; that is all over; the bill was not carried through 
the House.’—** But where is my £50 bill?”—*Oh, that 
bill was carried through the house.’—The last scheme is 
that of a sinking balloon, for raising articles from wrecks. 
‘he machine to be made of silk, to keep the water out, 
and to be covered with nets, to keep off the fishes. Sup- 
pose, says a subscriber, you are under water too long, what 
will you do for a bed and supper? Perhaps, says Mr. 
Fleece, you may light on a bed of oysters; then you'll 
have a supper and bed too. 
® * * a ° * 

Now comes an Irish domestic broil between Terence O'Fa- 
gan and his wife.—** What's the charge; what’s against 
you, Mr. pai co 2”—* The iron bar 1s against me, plase 
your Honor, and that's all that’s against Terence O' Fagan.’ 
“Och, plase your Worship (roars Mrs. O* Fagan) he bates 
me blue, and J was kilt last night by him. Blow your 
nose, my boy (to her child) to plase his Worship, and spake 
like aman.”—* Will your Worship hear Terence O* Fagan’; 
‘faith she gets no blow at all from Terence, bui she gets so 
drunk that she does not know me from a pump-handle; 
and she takes two ounces of snuff a day.’—** Och, your 
Worship (dropping a curtsey) what is two ounces of snuff 
a day for a poor cratur that gives suck ?” But the differ- 
“ence between Terence O'Fugan and his wife is appeased, 
and the parties scud home to sin no more. 


A Man of All Work.—The following dialogue took 
place lately at Caen, between the Judge and the prisoner: 

“* Lecourtois, 1 have caused inquiries to be made respecting 
you at the Prefecture of Police, and here is the result: 

“You have been a powder-monkey, or cabin-boy (mausse ?”) 
—* Yes, Sir. 

“ A hackney-coachman ?”—*“ Yes, Sir.” 

“A stealer of dogs for the School of Medicine ?”»—* ’Tis 
true, Sir.” 

** Again a hackney-coachman ?”—* Yes, Sir.” 

« A dealer in foundered horses for the fiacres ?”—“ Yes, Sir.” 

“ A flayer of horses in Paris ?”»——‘ Yes, yes, Sir.” 

*‘ In fine, you have been driven from Paris ?”—** Yes.” 

* Your certificate of conduct is thus expressed :—‘ A rob- 
ber and an incorrigible vagabond.’” ° 

*« Lecourtois (with great animation) “I never stole any 
thing but dogs: it is not a dog that can déprive me of honour. 
It is necessary, moreover, that the physicians should be sup- 
plied with these animals.” 








A certain gentleman lately paid a visit to a lady of his 
acquaintance who was newly married, and who was attired 
in the modern indecent fashion ;,after the usual compli- 
ments, he familiary said, ‘*I hope you have a good husband, 
Madam ?”.—** Yes, Sir,” roped she, **and a good man 
too.”"—** I don’t know what to say about his goodness,” 
added the gentleman rather bluntly, ** for I have always 
understood that a good man should clothe his wife, but 
he lets you go half naked.” 





A Charleston paper says—‘* The misfortune of having 
one of his fingers bit off is briefly offered, by a western 
editor, as an apology for the delay in publishing his paper.” 
—-We might add, that this editor, having lost a FINGER, 
stood in need of somebody to dend him a HAND. 





A Peg too Low.—Frequent and bloody were the quar- 
rels of our Saxon ancestors over their wassail-howls. To 
soften these, Dunstan advised that none should drink ex- 
cept from cups pegged so regularly within, that from p 
to should be reckoned a legal bumper. Such oa 
vessels are still to be seen in the cabinets of antiquaries; 
and to this regulation we owe the expression of a man 
being a peg too low. Priests are directed, by a council 
held th 1102, not to drink to pegs.—Nec ad pinnas bibant. 





EXTRAORDINARY MURDER. 


A murder, it is reported, took place a few days 
since, in or near Ogdensburgh, in St. Lawrence county, 


ed | attended with very aggravated and extraordinary circum- 


stances. We have not heard the names of the parties ; 
the leading facts, according to the reports in circulation, 
are these: —A man in that vicinity, shortly after receiving 
2,000 dollars in cash, went with his wife to visit some dis- 
tant friends, leaving his house and fumily in charge of his 
daughter, about eighteen years of age, and a hired girl, 
not mucholder. During his absence, a traveller put up, 
one evening, at a tavern on the opposite side of the road, 
where, after supper, he overheard some conversation, 
which excited his suspicions that a plan was on foot for 
robbing*him. He accordingly left the taverti, and went 
over to the neighbouring house, and introducing himself 
to the daughter, as the friend of her absent father, soli- 
cited lodging. The young woman objected, but at length 
consented, upon condition that they might lock him up in 
his chamber. Not satisfied, however, with this precaution, 
before they retired, they stepped over to the tavern, and 
invited the landlord’s daughter to sleep with thm. She 
came, and slept with the hired girl below stairs, while the 
young lady of the house occupied a room in the second 
story, adjoining the stranger'schamber. About one o’clock 
in the morning the daughter was awakened by her guest, 
who requested to be released. She declined opening the 
door, until convinced of his honourable intentions, ard 
alarmed by noises from below, which the stranger said 
were indicative of robbery and murder. She silently fol- 
lowed him to the foot of the stairs, where they heard, in a 
voice recognised as the land!ord’s, the appalling exclama- 
tion, **I have killed my own daughter!” At that instant the 
speaker came out of the girls’ bed-room, and as he ap- 
—s the stranger, with a pistol, shot him through the 

eart. The report, in a moment, brought a second rob- 
ber to the spot, who shared the same fate; a third one, 
who had just filled his pockets with the 2,000 dollars, then 
approached with an‘iron bludgeon, and aimed a_ blow at 
the head of the stranger. He evaded it, and closing in 
with the robber, soon. brought him to the floor, and, with 
the aid of the young lady, succeeded in tying him. They 
then hastened to the bed-room, where a dreadful spectacle 

resented itself, The two. girls were weltering in their 

lood, and were dead; and the fire was so scattered and 
kindled about the room, that, in a few moments it would 
have been all in a blaze.—Salem ( Washington Couuty ) 
Post, Feb. 23. 


Che rwbestigator. 
[Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 
dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches 
of a general nature, occasi Parli t Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 
Politics. ] 


A LETTER TO JOSEPH HUME, ESQ. M. P. 
ON THE STATE OF THE IRON TRADE, 


BY H. I. PRESCOTT. 
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Srr,—Since I conversed with you on the state of the 
iron trade, I have, in compliance with your request, en- 
deavoured to obtain all possible information on the sub- 
ject, and have applied to all the sources within my reach 
from which a knowledge of the facts connected with it 
could. be derived. They are, indeed, but few, and come 
chiefly within the scope of my own observation and expe- 
rience ; but they are, I think, sufficient to make out a very 
strong case in favour of the wished-for measure. 

The duty on foreign a“ is as follows: 

sp er, fle 

Bar ivON....ccccereessereeeee 6 10 O per ton. 
Cast iON ...ccccserceeeeessZ0 O O per cent, ad valorem. 
Old broken cust iron ... 17 6 per ton. 
Iron, drawn or hanimer- 

ed less than 3 of an in. 

SQUATC secsevsecereveeeee2O O O per ton. 
Tron OFe..cecseeseececcnsenes 8 9 per ton. 
Pig 170 sseosesececeresee 17 6 per ton. 
Steel .seoceccceeeeeebout5O O 0 per cent. ad valorem. 

On English iron there is no tax. 

The necessary consequence of. this is, that forcign iron, 
with very few exceptions, which I shall detail hereafter, 
is excluded from. the, market for home consumption. 


There exists, then, a monopoly, in favour of British iron ; | 


and the misfortune is, that its evils are aggravated by the 
circumstance of the English iron masters being only a 
small number of individuals, of vast capital, who, it is 
most probable, always tacitly combine to raise the price to 
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the consumers. I have no positive evidence to adduce of 
this; but I think it is reasonable to suppose that they 
would do that, wh'ch it is manifestly so much to their 
interest to do, and which, in the absence of efficient com. 
petition, can be done with so much facility. It is to this 
combination that we must, in a great measure, attribute 
the present enormous price of English iron. A great 
consumption for the iron rail-ways is anticipated ; and the 
consumers of iron have, nodoubt, displayed a considerable 
eagerness to purchase. Of this anxiety the iron masters 
have not failed to take due advantage ; and the conse- 
quence is, that the price of English iron has advanced 
trom £9 to £15. 

The price still continues on the advance; so that it is 
not possible to say what height it may reach: but, even if 
it remains any length of time where it is at present, it is 
quite evident that the consequences must be fatal in the 
extreme. ‘The proprietors of the rail-roads can no longer 
hope to derive # profit from their undertakings; and, con- 
sequently, either these works of national utility must be 
abandoned (the loss of an advantage the magnitude of which 
it is difficult to estimate) or, if still persisted in, it can only 
be at the expense of the utter ruin of the manufacturers in 
this metal. It is well known, and the papers I had from 
you prove, that articles of hardware are an important 
branch of our export trade. Now, in consequence of the 
rise in the price of the raw material, the manufacturer 
must so raise the price cf his gooils, that, not to mention 
the diminution of the consumption in this country, they 
must be positively excluded from foreign markets, frown 
their inability to comipete with the productions of rival 
countries, who have a better and a cheaper article at their 
command. But.the mischief does not end here. At this 
period by far the greatest number of our manulactures are 
the pete of the use of machinery, in the construction of 
which the very best iron is employed, Nowy if this is 
only to be obtained at a greater price than that at which 
foreign countries are able to procure it, it follows that a 
formidable obstacle stands in the way of the improvement 
ofthat branch of productive industry, in which this coun- 
try, in consequence of the peculiar advantage which she 
enjoys, would otherwise stand pre-eminent and unrivalled, 
and te which she owes all her present greatness and pros- 
perity. 

Such a state of things calls loudly for redress, and 
would be indeed to be deplored, were not a remedy at hand. 
‘That remedy is obvious: let the high duty on foreign avon 
be. removed. 

The foreign countries which export iron are Russia 
and Sweden; chiefly the latter. It is, indeed, the staple 
article of that country ; and it is with this that I am most 
conversant, 

It is my opinion, on mature consideration, that £13 
or £13 10s. free of duty, is a fair remunerating price for 
Swedish iron: and I will state the chief ground on which 
I form my opinion, Until the present moment, when it 
has participated a little (although not in its just proportion) 
in the improvement which has taken place in British iron, 
£12 per ton had for some time been the price, it has, 
indeed, been as low as £11 Lis.: with £12, however, 
our correspondents have expressed themselves satisfied ; 
the mines and forges lave continued in activity ; and we 
have continued to receive consignments. It is true that ie 
then paid only a ballast-freight of 5s, or 10s. per ton: but 
I have taken the opinion of persons of great experience in 
the trade, who declare, that, supposing it were to become 
an article of regular import, it could come at a freight of 
20s. and certainly not above 30s. It appears, then, cer- 
tain, that it could be sent here at £13 10s. perton. Now, 
in consequence of its superior quality, it commands a price, 
as shown in the East India market, of about £3 per ton 
more than English iron; so that, if the duty were ree 
moved, it would keep down the price of English iron to 
£11, or thereabouts; and the evils of the monopoly would 
in this manner be removed, 

At this price, I think, Sweden could supply an unlimited 
quantity ; for, although it is true, that, as the mines bee 
come deeper, and fuel becomes scarcer, the difficulty of pros 
duction will be increased ; yet, in a country which con- 
tains mountains of iron ore, and the greater part of which 
is one continued forest, so long a period must elapse before 
a deficiency of either ore or fuel can be sensibly telt, that, 
we may, I think, safely exclude this circumstance from our 
caleulation. The quantity of iron exported from Stock- 
holm'in the year 1822, and also in 1824, was 36,000 tons. 
Sweden, in general exports, perhaps 100 or 120,000 tons ¢ 
but as, of course, her production has been limited by the 
demand, we cannot conclude any thing from this relative 
to her powers. Jt may be as well to mention here, that 
pig iron and iron ore may not be’ exported from Sweden, 
for the vain and futile purpose of giving employment to 
the forge-workers. 
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The following is about the quantity, according to the 
London price current, imported into England in the last 
S years: 
1822. 1823. 1824. 
Imported ... 8333 10333 10914 tons. 
Re-exported 3500 3750 3166 


4833 6583 7748 

The re-exportation has fallen off in the last year, pro- 
bably in consequence of there having been no Kast India 
contract as usual. The average balance for home con- 
sumption appears then to be about 6000 tons. 

About 2000 or 8000 of this balance comes from Ore- 
grund in Sweden. It.is the whole.produce of a particular 
mine, and is of peculiarly fine quality. Mr. Sykes, of 
Hull, is the panes: of the mine, or at any rate has 
been entitled to the produce for a great many years. 

Another quantity of 2000 or 3000 tons comes from Russia, 
being considered by far most adapted for making horse- 
shoes. ‘The remainder may be the produce of Sweden in 
quae. and is bought occasionally, aud in small parcels, 

or particular purposes. 

Little or no iron comes from Russia on transit. 

It appears, then, if the duty is reduced to about £1 or 
£2 per ton, as the quantity of foreign iron which would be 
imported would be considerably increased, that:the reve- 
nue would not only sustain no loss, but would even be 
greatly augmented by the reduction. But it maybe ar. 
gued, on the soundest principles, that the English iron 
masters are entitled to no protection whatever, or rather 
that much positive mischief must result trom such protec. 
tion, however small it may be, since it is evident that by 
such a regulation capital must be allowed to an employ- 
ment less productive than that which it would have sought 
of its own accord. If a revenue must be raised on this 
commodity, let them both be taxed; for the effects of 
partial taxation never can be otherwise than pernicious. 

There is one thing which cannot be too much impressed 
on the minds of those who may have any influence in get- 
ting the wished-for measure put into execution ; viz. the 
peculiar fitness of the present moment for accomplishing 
the proposed alteration. New regulations in general, how- 
ever much they tend to promote the public good, are 
usually the cause of loss and misery to some parties; but 
in the present case this lamentable effect would not be 
produced in the smallest degree. The demand will be so 
much increased, as soon as the rail-road companies, water 
companies, and others begin their operations, that it will 
be quite sufficient to take off, as well the produce of Eng- 
land, as all that Sweden and Russia will at first be able 
to supply. Thus, neither will there be any cavital ren- 
dered useless, nor any labourers thrown out of employ- 
ment; but, on the contrary, I have shown that these are 
among the very evils which are to be apprehended, should 
the prohibitive duty be retained. 

One event which has recently occurred, leads me to en- 
tertain strong hopes that the duty will be soon removed : 
it is this, viz. that a new tariff has just been issued in 
Sweden, the difference between which and the old one, 
consists in regulations, the tendency of which is to extend 
the freedom of trade. No material alteration, however, 
has taken place in favour of British commodities; but I 
ain informed by the Consul, that it is only a measure 
preliminary to “treaties taking place with foreign powers, 
for the purpose of establishing a freer intercourse on priu- 
ciples of reciprocity ; and I have reason to believe that the 
Swedish ‘Amb or here has received his instructions, 
and is this’ moment negociating with the proper au- 


thorities. 
The duty on foreign bar iron has been gradually raised 





as follows : 
£ a d. £44. 
In 1782, the duty was 2.16 2 in 1805, 5 1 O 
1796, svneee 3 1 9 8-20ths. 1806, 5 7 53 
1797, seve 3 4 72-20ths. 1809,5 9 4 
1798, —sveese 315 5 2-20ths. 1813, 6 9 10 
1608, seeree 4 4 44 1819, 6 10 0 
1804, saveee 417 1 


The above duties are on iron imported in British ships ; 
those on iron imported in foreign ships are somewhat 
higher. By virtue of the Reciprocity Treaty, however, 
the duty on inon imported in Swedish ships, is reduced to 
the above rates; but iron imported in Russian ships pays 
the high duty, as before. 

The duty, as you see, has been raised so gradually, that 
it is impossible to prove by facts in what way it has been 
detrimental ; nor can the decline in the commerce between 
this country and Sweden be traced to this cause, since the 
restrictive system on the part of Sweden, the return of 
peace, and other things, have operated to produve the same 
effect. 
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| In detailing above the injury of which the high duty on 
foreign iron is productive, I a omitted to allude toa 
cireumstance which is, at the present moment, one of con- 
siderable importance. In speaking of machinery, I have 
shown how a high price of the chief material of which it 
is constructed, must produce a detrimental effect on the 
trade in manufactured goods in general. I should also 
have pointed out in particular the effects it must produce 
on machinery itself, viewed as a commodity. Let us just 
obserye what is the united effect of the high duty, and the 








‘ood msterial, but no artisans ; we have artisans, but not 
the material ; and since the material cannot tome to. them, 
those who speeouee machines for ouvown use are obliged 
to content themselves with a bad article: while those who 
produce for foreign use, go cheerfully to countries where 
they can find a better. ven if the prohibition be not 
abolished, the removal of the high duty, as I have shown 
above, will be a benefit, in giving us better machines ; 
but if, as I hope, that impolitic law be abrogated, it will 
be productive of the additional good of inducing our ma- 
chine-makers to remain at home, and of enabling us on 
fair terms to com with others in the manutacture ofa 
commodity which is every day coming. more and more 
into demand. 

Before I conclude, I should not forget to remark, that 
most of the pepnants which I have.urged in favour of the 
repeal of the duties on iron will apply with equal force to 
the cases of steel and copper; the duty on the latter of which 
is about £55 per ton, and of course aheohotely prohibitive. 
That the duties on all will be repealed, I can indeed 
scarcely doubt, when I see how sincere a disposition the 
best and ablest members of the legislature manifest to 
remove these pernicious restrictions, and when I reflect 
that a favourable opportunity being all that is asked for, 


that opportunity presents 


am, Sir, 
Your most obedient:Servant, 
H. I. PRESCOTT. 
London, February 17, 1825. 





MR. BROUGHAM’S SPEECH, 
UPON HIS INSTALLATION AS ZORD RECTOR OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 
—— 

We copy the following elegant and interesting oration 
from the London Courier ; the editor of which, in some 
prefatory remarks, says,—‘* We turn, however, with 
much pleasure (for we are always delighted to sce great 
talents ¢mployed as they should be, to promote good, not 
evil,) from this consideration of Mr. Brougham’s career, 
to another recent transaction, in which he appears to great 
advantage. We allude to the speech he delivered at Glas- 
gow, upon his installation as Lord Rector of that Univer- 
sity. Were, the politician and the pleader—the acrimony 
of the one—the sophistry of the other—were entirely laid 
aside, for the calm disquisitions of literature and philo- 
sophy.” 

‘+ 1t now becomes me to return my sincere and res 
ful thanks for my election to an office which has been filled 
by so many great men, whose merits might make. any 
comparison formidable even to # more worthy successor, 
Whilst I desire you to accept of these thanks, excuse the 
address and the form which I now adopt, which I think 
better than any unpremeditated discourse, because my re- 
marks will more certainly appear to be the fruit of mature 
deliberation, and that { may not be supposed to discharge 
an important office in a nctory manner. I feel very 
sensib: y if I urge you to be intent on the pursuit of Iearn- 
ing, which flourishes under the kindly shelter of these 
roofs, that I may weary my youthful audience, and if I 
give my advice, I may seem to trespass on the province of 
those very able and learned persons under-whose care you 
have the happiness to be placed. But I would, neverthe- 
less, expose myself to the charge, for the sake of joining 
my voice with theirs in entreating you to believe how in- 
comparably the present season is the most precious of your 
whole lives. This is not the less'true, because it is often 
inculcated on you, that the period of youth is by far the 
best eong iad ra Papprepent of the mind. a —— 
tirement of ‘a college, you have an opportun ing 
the foundation of ehalever is noble or cneellent. Now 
every thing that has the attractive power of novelty— 
attention is sharpened by curiosity, and the memory is 





susceptible of deep impressions, to a degree unknown in 
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future life. For the, distracting cares of th d cross 
not the threshold of these ae retreats : ref teenies 








;and bustle are but faintly heard; the struggles of parties 


_are viewed afar off; and the prospect is rendered mote, soft 


\ by the scenes 6f beauty which are below. Yet alittle while 


; More, and you will be plunged into these bitter waters; 


‘then you will look back on the peaceful regions yon have 


quitted forever. But it will be your own fault if yon look 


pas vey feeling of nepentenrs or shame. Every hour 
st ’ ' | squander ere in t i i 
absurd prohibition which our forefathers have imposed | against you, and fa ihe caddie of | Ren full 9 wish that 


on the exportation of machinery. Forcigners have the | u 
[thin learning of former ages, that you may 


I could ‘beseech you so to store your minds with the ex- 


within yourselves the sources of rational and refined eo 
Joyment, which will enable you to set.at nought the plea- 
ures Of sense, and to imbue yourselves with the sound 
philosophy of Jater days, forming you to virtuous habits, 
that you may walk unhurt shavtah the trials with which 
you meet, and may look down on error—not with super- 
cilious contempt, as did the sage of old time, but with the 
desire of enlightening the ignorant, by so much the. more 
endeared as they want your instruction. Assuming the 
impfOvement of his own mind to he the end of every man’s 
existence who is removed above the daily care of providing 
for his own sustenance, and a duty, as far as immedi 
wants leave him time unemployed, your attention is di- 
rected to the means by which such a work may he 
formed ; but.in the limited time of this discourse, these 
can occupy only a small portion of our consideration. 
There are two subjects on which I. would make a few abe 
servations connected with the study of the zhetorical art, 
by, shied useful truths are promulgated with effect, and 
with the purposes to which the practice of this art 
should be subservient. It is acommon erroramong young 
persons to turn from the painful study of ancient and attic 
composition, and to satisfy themselves with works, by the 
familiarity of their mother tongue, rendered pleasanter and 
more easy. They plausibly contend that,as powerful dic- 
tion is, after all, the object to be attained, the stuily of the 
best English models affords the shortest road ; and, admit- 
ting the ancients to be the great fountains of eloquence in 
composition, they would .rather profit by the labours of 
English translators, and, taking the most accurate of these 
as a standard, would give themselves no,care about the im- 
mortal originals, This argument, the thin covering of in- 
dolence, would speedily sink the fine arts into 
and insignificance. Why shauld a sculptor or painter 
journey to Athens or Rome? Might he not profit by the 
abours of those at home? Be assured that the English 
chisel falls not more short of the wonders of the Acropolis, 
than the productions of modern pens fall short.of the 
chaste and vigusons eloquence that resistlessly fulmined 
over Greece. Be fully assured that the greatest worke of 
poetry and eloquence have been done by those who culti- 
vated most diligently the examples of Athenian excel- 
lence. Among poets there is hardly any exception to this 
rule, unless Shakespeare, an exception to all rules, be 
taken; and Dante, familiarly acquainted with the best 
works of his own country. But among the orators, I 
know not of an exception. Cicero.so honoured the Greek 
masters of eloquence, that he had not only repaired to 
Athens to finish his education there, but continued the 
practice for many years of declaiming in Greek. And 
though he fell into.a more corrupt manner and style then 
introduced by Asian fashions, yet he ever extols the 
noble perfection of his first masters ; tok even at a late 
period of his life, he > Y himself in translations 
from the Greek orators. Fiom the immortal speech of 
Demosthenes on the Crown, he sometimes copies even to 
the very letter. And in the Roman orator may be found 
the passage in which Aschines describes the torments 
reserved for the guilty in a future state.—(See Orations 
inst Lucius Piso.) I have dwelt on the practice of 
icero, because it enables us to answer the question whe- 
ther the study of Roman authors is not enough to refine 
our style? He either fell short in.copying them, or mis- 
led by admiration of embellishment, and adopting the 
false models of the Asian school, weakened his style of 
eloquence. We should not, by imitating the same but 
pon ona original, copy his faults; for thus, toa com- 
ing and noble beauty, we should prefer the im 
of some gairish damsel, ed from a mirror, which, if 
it distorts not the features, weakens the brilliancy of her 
natural tints. But there are other reasons which justify 
the same observations, grounded on the beauty and power 
of the Greek language. The compositions of Cicero, ex- 


quisite as they are for diction and style, are, nevertheless, 


so extremely oratorical, that nothing can be less adapted 
to the — of modern eloquence. ‘Nearly all the ora- 
tions of Marcus Tullius are of this nature. Hardly two 


passages can be found which would bear to be repeated 
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ton modern audience. Passages on the merits of the case, | 


and in defence of the charge, or in mitigation of punish- 
ment, might be used, or whether we read his political or 
forensic orations, the style of reasoning and ornament is 
wholly unfitted for the more severe. less trifling elo- 
quence of modern times. But it is altogether differgnt 
with the Grecian orators; for, by softening the invectives 
so as better to suit the chivalry of modern hostility, there 
is hardly any political or forensic oration of the Greeks 
that might not be delivered before a modern assembly. 
Their panegyrics are far less inflated than those of the 
French p and academicians, There is this differ- 
ence between the Greek and Roman orators, the former 
never speaks for the sake of speaking ; but the latter seems 
ever and anon to lose sight of the subject matter, and to 
adorn and embellish. He tickles the ear without reaching 
the heart. For in all the orations of Cicero and Livy, 
where shall be found that quick succession of short ques- 
tions, by which Demosthenes groups, as it were, the 
whole subject in a few sentences? But though the more 
business-like manner of modern debate approach much 
nearer the Greek eloquence, it must be admitted that it 
falls snort in the closeness of the argument; for the Ro- 
man orator has his speech parcelled out into divisions. 
Now, says he, I am designing to rouse your passions ; 
and now I will amuse your fancy; and now I mean to 
convince your understanding. But in all the divisions, 
the Greek makes the figures an integral part of the reason- 
ing. In the most pathetic part of one of his orations, 
Demosthenes, after introducing a most eloquent passage, 
iustantly, not abruptly, returns into the midst of the main 
argument, with the whole of his powers, showing that the 
merits of public servants, not their success, should be the 
standard by which they ought to be judged. There runs 
through the whole speech the most admirable ease. And 
with the same ease does Virgil, in the Georgics, make a 
transition, where, in the midst of the description of.a fight, 
the magician strikes his wand in the field of battle, and 
helmets are cast abroad: where suddenly a lone husband- 
man is represented to us as turning up the earth, and driv- 
ing his plough among helmets r over, and the bones 
of mighty men: 
** Scilicet et tempus veniet cum finibus illis 
Agricola, incurvo terram, molitus aratro, 
Exesa inveniet scabra rubigine pila 
Aut gravibus rastris guleas pulsabit inanes, 
Grandiaque effosis, mirabitur ossa sepulchris.” 
(Geor. I. 493—7.) 
But if a further reason is required, we may find it in the 
greater diversity and importance of the subjects on which 
they speak. Besides a number of orations merely forensic, 
we have all the subjects of state politics. Compare De- 
mosthenes with Cicero in this respect, and the contrast will 
be striking. For this purpose, see the orations against 
Cataline, and the Philippics. Of Demosthenes, we have 
not only many arguments on matters strictly private, and 
many on other interesting topics; but many invaluable 
considerations of state policy, as in the: oration against 
£schines on the Crown, and the Philippics. In these he 
discusses every question of foreign politics. These speeches 
were delivered on subjects the most important and affect. 
ing to the whole commonwealth. These topics were of 
universal application. The Latin oratof. must keep a 
middle course of argument; but the Athenian can hardly 
hold too lofty a tone, or carry his views too extensively over 
the field of human freedom. After chastening the taste, it 
is necessary to acquire correct habits of writing in our own 
language: first, by original composition ; and next, by fre- 
uentgranslation. The best English writers are those which 
urished from the time of Elizabeth to that of Queen 
Anne. They used a good Saxon dialect, and were learned 
,in the ancient classics, without over-loading ths style of 
prose with a pedantic coining of foreign words. These 
great writers had no fore-knowledge that other writers 
would succeed them, whose styles should be meretri- 
ciously ornamented, more than half French in its 
diction, heavily inflated, measured by the eye, not 
judged by the ear, with an endless profusion of ancient 
words and rye confusedly mixed with our own Saxon. 
Least of all did tuey imagine that men would profess to 
teach composition, who were ignorant of its rules. The 
preachers of the Augustan age of the English Church are 
among the chief of these great writers. ‘But do not ima- 
gine that I would pass over numerous faults. Noue 
united force with beauty. And to one charge all are exposed 
—a fault unknown in ancient times. They always over- 
did, never knowing when they had said enough. Amon, 
the Greeks, a single phrase was used, often a word, an 
the work was done. The desired impression is made by 
a single stroke. Nothing supeciicis! is admitted. The 
communding idea is singled out; and as the Emperor 
Napoleon 
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, army, and brought all his power to bear on that alone, 
| knowing that if he succeeded in this, all other things 
' would follow, as natural consequences, while a failure in 
| this left all else unimportant ; so the Grecian orator dwells 
with all his collected energy on the most important argu- 
ment. But modern writers resemble those campaigners, 
| who fit out twenty expeditions against places of no impor. 
‘tance; and which, if gained, leave the strong hold as yet 
|unshaken, and even unattempted. They divide their 
| forces, and make no sensible impression. It seems the 
| principle of such writers never to leave any thing unsaid 
; that can be said. They run down every idea which they 
!start. Compare with these the mental severity of ancient 
| eloquence ; or of Milton, who approached near to it; or 
‘of Dante, who approached still nearer: mark his severe 
simplicity in the most touching parts of one of his odes.— 

Here Mr. Brougham introduced a number of quotations. ] 

ante approaches nearest, in his finest passages, to De. 
mosthenes. In him you rarely find an epithet; hardly 
more than one, and never more than two. In forming 
the taste by frequent contemplation of these models, and 
in acquiring the habits of chaste composition, all the labour 
will be amply recompensed. For the man who has done 
this may then venture his face in the public assembly.— 
He will have acquired the power of easy speaking, as 
well as of easy writing. r° shorld lay it down as a 
rule that the man will speak well who has written 
much with great care. ‘Though some from natural 
talent may speak fluently and weil, who can say that 
with phe rae they would not have reached a greater 
height of excellence? The excellence of the ancients 
is the best ae or! of the principle here implied, for the 
evidences of their previous preparations. are innumer- 
able. In Demosthenes we can trace how nicely he po- 
lished his composition; this being clear from three pas- 
sages in particular, delivered at different times, but in 
which the marks of improvement are visible. There is, 
no doubt, a charm in extempore speaking, derived from 
the non-appearance of art, and adapting itself to the occa- 
sion. That which is inspired by unforeseen circumstances 
will be suited to those circumstances. These are points of 
importance. It is difficult to avoid the exhausting method. 
Much of the pleasure of extempore speaking depends on 
the hearer’s surprise, and on sentiments being delivered a’ 
all, than that any thing very excellent has been delivered. 
The art can easily be attained by him who well considers 
and matures his thought, and refines his composition. 
For such preparation is quite consistent with the introduc- 
tion of passages suggested at the moment. Nor will the 
transition from one to another be perceptible. I have 
known skilful hearers deceived in this way, who have taken 
for extempore speaking that which previously existed in 
manuscript. Thus we are told by Cicero, that having to 
make a speech to Pompey after Crassus, he greatly excel- 
led, being assisted by the remembrance omy introduction 
of passages which he had before prepared for different 
purposes. If now, from contemplating the means, we 
turn to the noble purposes of eloquence, we find that the 
greatest masters of the art have concurred in this point, 
and pronounced one opinion on the use of this study. 
Let their sentiments be engraven on our memory. It is 
not the diction of the orator, nor the music of his voice, 
but his devotedness to the good of the mass of mankind, 
that determines the character of his mind. It is the best 
 eogr of the art, that it points out how sacred truth may 
be most widely promulgated, the cause of persecuted 
innocence best defended, the march of wicked rulers be 
most triumphantly opposed, how defiance may be hurled 
at the persecutor’s head, how to guide men in the midst 
of public convulsions, and to bring about salutary chan. 
ges. Insuch circumstances how important and powerful 
must eloquence be! But in B pewezsb times, when the pro- 
seed of events is slow, and the tumult can be heard no 
onger, then, tao, she flou-ishes protectress of liberty, patro- 
hess of improvement, guardian of all the blessings that 
can be showered on the mass of human kind, nor ever 1s 
she seen but in teaching some grand lesson to men. To 
me, calmly revolving these things, such pursuits seem 
more noble than any which the vulgar herd of base men 
lavish prodigally. To communicate useful information— 
to further intellectual refinement—to hasten the coming of 
that bright day when the dawn of general knowledge shall 
chase away the lazy mists, even from the base of the great 
social pyramid—this is a high station to which man can 
be raised, and in which the most splendid talents may 
well press onward to bear a part. I know that I speak in 
a place consecrated by. the pious wisdom of ancient times 
to the instruction of youth; yet from this classic ground 
have gone forth those, who by their genius, not by their 
ancestry, ‘have been ennobled; and whose illustrious 








ected one point in the centre of the adverse ' 


example has made the humblest emulous to climb the 
arduous steeps, and enter these gates that are burning 
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with the sun. Where Black taught and Watt learned the 
| principles of science, the grand experiment was made to 
‘administer to the highest intellectual cultivation that is 
' compatible with the daily toils of man, and to promote a 
keen relish for the most sublime truths that belong equally 
to all classes of the human race. To the cultivation of 
the most important sciences, men of talents are pressing 
forward from every part of the empire. But I wish the 
sanre course to be pursued by men of higher station and 
weight, and by men of highest rank. Our object should 
be to extend the bounds of science, by the discovery of 
new truths, or by new modes of application. Thus the 
number of scientific men will be increased, and more 
Watts and Franklins will arise, and, appearing among 
these working classes to which Watt and Franklin once 
beloved, have their thoughts turned to philosophy. The 
inventors of new arts will be seen more numerous, and 
the material difference will be that the mass of the igno- 
rant multitude being diminished, the body of the former 
will be increased. It surely can never be supposed that 
rsons eminent for science and knowledge could be jealous 
of its general diffusion, for the extension of knowledge to 
the mass of the people could only augment the number of 
their admirers. To those who feel alarm, as statesmen 
and friends of social order, I would address a few words. 
The cultivation of science has never really promoted tur- 
bulence or unbelief; but its progress is the forerunner of 
liberality and enlightened toleration. He who dreads the 
light of truth cannot resist its power. For he may be well 
assured that the day is at length come which must put to 
flight the evil spiriis of tyranny and persecution. As men 
will no longer suffer themselves to be led into darkness, 
so will they no more yield to the evil principle of judging 
their fellow-men, not according to the merits of their ac- 
tions, but the articles of their creed. The great truth has 
gone forth into all the bounds of the earth, that man shall 
no more render account to man for his belief, over which 
he has himself no control. Henceforward nothing shall 
revail on us to praise or to blame a man for that which 
he can no more change than he can the hue of his 
skin, or the height of his stature. Treating with re- 
spect those who differ from us, the only practical effect 
of the difference will be, to cause us to enlighten the igno- 
rance from which it springs, by teaching them if they are 
wrong, by improving ourselves if we are right, that the 
only kind of contest may be to produce the agreement 
procecding from full conviction after the fairest discussion. 
‘Then every fear for the nniversal spread of knowledge will 
be removed, and truth and virtue will watch over the peace 
of the cent the sure effect will be the removal of the 
only danger that threatens public tranquillity, and the con- 
firmation of the liberties of our native land. For those 
tyrants who have shed the blood of mankind to extend 
their empire, and who instinctively hate the light, let them 
tremble. Let me then indulge in the hope that, among 
the illustrious youths who adorn this ancient college, 
famed for its useful learning, there may be found some 
one, I ask no more, willing to give a bright example to 
his nation, by taking the lead of his fellows, not in frivo- 
lous amusement, notin trifling studies—but in the truly 
noble task of enlightening the great mass of his country- 
men; and of having his own name encircled with honours 
most worthy of our rational] nature, and pronounced with 
rapture by millions whom his beneficence has raised froin 
ignorance and vice. This is the true mark of all who prize 
the enjoyment of lasting happiness, or set a value ona high 
and unsullied renown. And if the benefactors of mankind, 
when they rest from their pious labgurs, shall be permitted 
hereafter to enjoy, as a reward, the privilege of looking 
down on the blessings with which their toils and sufferings 
have clothed the scenes of their former existence, do net 
vainly imagine that in a state of purity and wisdam it will 
be the founders of mighty dynasties, or the mean followers 
of tyrants, who have sacrificed to their own agyrandize- 
ment the good of countless multitudes, that will be thus 
gratified. Theirs will be the praise and the tiumph, who 
can trace the effects of their beneficence in the improved 
condition of their species, and exult in the reflection, that 
by their deeds joy beamed from the eyes of the sorrowful. 
The lovers of trath and virtue, trampling under foot 
panne and driving ignorance from the world, shall reap 
the precious, though costly fruit of their labours, a recom- 
pense for long enduring all the hardships and huzards they 
encountered here below.—(Great cheering.) 


dbliscellantes. 
A letter going through the post-office of a neighbouring 


town, a few days ago, directed for Mr. Diason, the post- 
master on delivering it to the carrier dryly observed, ** it 














was for Mr. Dixon, but that there was an excess (X S, 
in spelling the name.” 
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Want of Evercise and Employment.Dr. Sydenham 
had a A bs whom he had long prescribed” for, on 
account of one of these complaints. But his prescriptions 
were inefficient: and, at last, Sydenham acknowled 
that his skill was exhaused—that he could not pretend to 
advise him any farther: ** but,” said he, ** there is a Dr. 
Robinson, who lives at Inverness, who is much more 
skilled in complaints of this kind than I am; you had bet- 
ter consult him. 1 will provide you with a letter of in. 
troduction, and hope you will return much better.” The 
oon was & man of fortune, and soon took the road; 
ut travelling was a very different undertaking then, from 
what it is now, and a journey from London to Inverness 
was not a trifling one. He arrived, however, at the place 
of destination ; but no Dr. Robinson was to be found, 
nor had any one of that name ever been in the town. 
This, of course, enraged the gentleman very much; and 
he took the road back to London, raging, and vowin 
vengeance on the Doctor. On his ovetedt” he vented all 
his rage on the latter, and abused him for sending him a 
Journey of so many miles, for nothing. When his fury 
was a little abated—** Well, now,” said Sydenham, “after 
all, is your health any better ?”"—** Better!” said he; 
** Yes, Sir, it is better, I am, Sir, as well as I ever 
was in my life; but no thanks to you for that.” Well,” 
said Sydenham, * you have still reason to thank Dr. Ro- 
binson. I wanted to send you a journey, with an object 
in view. I knew it would do you : in going, you 
had Dr. Robinson in contemplation; und, in returning, 
you were equally busy in thinking of scolding me.” —Be, 
fast Magazine. 


Good Friday.—(April 1.) Formerly ** hot-cross-buns” 
were commonly eaten in London by families at breakfast, 
and some families still retain the u The * hot. 
¢rose-bun” is the most popular symbol of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Religion in England that the Reformation has left. 
Of the use of the cross, as a mark or sign in Papal worship 
and devotion, most readers are aware; for it has been 
imeisted on by Roman Catholic writers, from the days of 
Constantine to Alban Butler himself, who, giving example 
of its great virtue on Good Friday, says, ** to add one 
more instance, out of many, St. Teresa assures us, in her 
own life, that one day the devil, by a phantom, appeared 
to sit on the letters of her book, to disturb her at her de- 
votions: but she drove him away thrice by the sign of the 
¢ross, and at last sprinkled the book with holy water; after 
which he returned no more.” In the houses of some ig- 
norant people, a Good Friday bun is still kept ** for luck,” 
and sometimes there hangs from the ceiling a hard biscuit- 
like cake of open cross-work, baked on a Good Friday, to 











remain there till displaced on the next Good F riday by one | : 


of similar make ; and of this the editor of the Every Day 
Book has heard affirmed, that it preserves the house from 
fire :—** no fire ever happened in a house that had one.” 
This undoubtedly is a relic of the old superstition; as is 
also a vulgar notion in the west of England, that the 
straight stripe down the shoulders of the ass, intersected 
by the long one from the neck to the tail, is a cross of ho« 
nour, conterred upon him by Christ; and that, before 
Christ rode upon the ass, that animal was not so distin- 
guished.—Hone's Every Day Book. 

The Origin of the Law, and the custom of Lawyers 
wearin Block Biren (L. B. ) states, that the mode of 
trial which prevailed amongst the ancient Britons, was 
to decide by the augury of two crows. Each party made a 
eake of grain, and steeped it in oil and wine; t ey then 
Placed the cakes, so prepared, on the same plank by the 
side of a river or lake, and they watched until a pair of 
erows alighted and made a meal of them. It happened 

rally, that one of the cakes was entirely eaten up, and 

c other but partially devoured. The man whose cake 
was eaten up gained the cause! The ancient Druids seem 
to have foretold, by this allegory, the manner in which 
justice would be one day administered in Britain. Crows 
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Madame Mara.—It has been 


and resides at Revel. She 
» was thrown down in the street, and a 
strange to say, she only 
from which she has recover- 
'y lost by the French invasion 


passed over her; but, 
received some severe bruises, 
ed. Her property was entirel 
Moscow. Provincial P 





Scientific Records. 


Roberts's Smoke Hood.—Roberts, the inventor of an 
aratus to prevent suffocation in dense s 
utred in this apparatus 
in the presence of Dr. Birk. 





ibited himself acco 
don Mechanics’ Instit 


An excellent Remedy for Corns.—Take twe ounces of 
gum-ammoniac, two ounces of yellow wax, six drachms of 
verdigris: melt them together over a slow fire, and spread 
the ointment on a piece of linen or thin leather. Pare off 
as much of' the corn as you can, with a sharp penknife, 
ang apply the plaster to the part affected. If the corn be 
not effectually eradicated in a week, renew the plaster ; 
but, unless in very bad corn cases, the second application 
of the plaster will be found unnecessary, 


Advertisements. 
STAMMERING REMOVED, 


ON THE MOST APPROVED SYSTEM, 
By Mr. STAFFORD, or LIVERPOOL, 




















tific gentlemen, and remained 

which had windows that enabled the 
and the place filled w 
swoke frem moist shavings and brimstone 
one o’clock until five 
he came out, by desi 
that he had remained sufficie 


Within the window, soon went o 


graduation of whic’ 


beck, and several other scien 
in a small out-office, 
operator to be seen, 


minutes after two o'clock ; and then 
gentlemen present, who felt 
long to afford a test of 
é, near a thermometer 
ut, and the mercury in 
idly ascended to 115, 
e glass tube is suscepti 
» hot at his own desire, for he was 
of a gentleman present, 
er. The bell rung, not however 
ut for more fuel to increase the 
$s several times repeated at 
on these occasions 


to ring in case of dan, 
for the miner’s knell, 
hot vapour within, 
It was curious to 
the effect of the sound 
ned, from the atmos; 
conducting it. Sir R. Wilson, 
of the occasions when a man opened the 
and supply fresh fuel, put in his head for 
though not unaccustomed, in the service, 
canopy,” could not endure it for a 
bricklayer, who took cou 
firewood to the pile, ins 
by a fit of coughing, 
replied, expressively enough, ¢ 


phere losing its power of 


to**a sulphureous 
moment; and the 
rage to push in some pieces of 
tantly receded to relieve himself 

asked how he liked it, 
* Them has luck as can 
is time Roberts himself was standin 
ent. When he came out and remoy: 
rfectly fresh. He offers the 
the hood and tube, as well as 
n to prove its protecting utilit 


erect in the apartm 


himeelf in any situatio 


Poisons.—Mr. J. Murray, 
Edinburgh Journal of Science, 
experiments on frogs, 
have no hesitation to pronounce, 
certainty, that in ammon 
tidote to hydrocyanic (or 
acid, an effectual counter. 


“The Wousewite. 


Must love one another as cousins 
must husband as well as the man, 
husbandry, do what thou can.” 


Home-baked Bread. 





just published, after detail. 
rabbits, &c. says, 


ia will be found a complete an- 
prussic) acid, and, in ascetic 
poison to opium.” 























— In cases of indigestion, it is Hot a 
although most desirable, to excite the re- 
tic action of the bowels by diet; and, conse- 
tinually resorted to for 
of purgatives is objec- 

? By home-baked 
eat be ground by an 

at all (no bran is to 
read, and well baked. The 
been requiring medi- 


Tgative medicine is con 
The continual use 
tionable: but how is it to be ob 
the best and cleanest wh 
honest miller, without bein 
be taken from it) made into 


HOSE knowledge of the Art has been acquired from 
having been himself afflicted with this distressing de. 
fect for upwards of twenty years. 

Mr. S. was first led to stu: y the subject in the year 1819, 
from hearing a few observations made on the system adopted 
by Mr. Cooke, the celebrated ian.—Mr. S. was upwards 
of two years before he could command his own utterance; 
during which time he applied himself, with the greatest at- 
tention, to discover the nature and cause of this defect. 

Mr. S. has been very successful in & great variety of cases, 
in testimony of which, he has Permission to refer to the 
following Gentlemen, namely:—Dr, Storer, Ph: sician, or 
the Rev. Dr. Wylde, Nottingham; the Rev. John Storer, 
Rector of Hawkesworth; the Rev. Dr. Staunton, of Staun- 
ton, near Newark; the Rev. Robert Lowe, Rector of Bing, 
ham, Notts.; Thomas Morton Esq. Cheshunt, Herts. 
James Torkington, Esq. Stamford; James Parker, Esq 
Mountkearney, Newry, County of Down, Ireland; J. Hard- 
man, Esq. Lluyd’s C. House, London; or C. F. Hardm 
Esq. Liverpool; Rev. Robert Afflick, Rec 





near Barnsley, Yorkshire; or George Scholes, Banker; 
Manchester; Captain Croke, R.N. Thornbury, Abbe xX» 
Ireland; John Gillespie, - Rose Hall, ies, Sco’ ; 
or the Rev. James Fisher, M.A. Liv. rpool. 

In addition to the foregoing high 


ad I le References, 
Mr. S. is in possession of numerous Lowers, from his Pupils, 
their Parents, and Guardians, exp! the greatest satis- 
faction with his mode of treatment, which are for in- 
Spection, at his residence, No. 91, Duke-street, iver peo! ; 
application by letter, post paid. 
CHEAP AND EXPEDITIOUS TRAVELLING, BY WAY OF 
EASTHAM, by the 
LADY STANLEY Steam-packet, 
TO CHESTE 
in Two Hours and a half, where it meets 
Coaches to Tarporley, Nantwich, Wrex- 
ham, Overton, Ellesmere, Barnhill, 
Whitchurch, Wem, Salop, Birmingham, 
London, and res eh of North and South Wales, 
Time of sailing from Liverpool to Chester. 
First Packet, Eight o'clock in the Morning. 
Second Ditto, Eleven o'clock in the Morning. 
Third Ditto, Three in the Afternoon. 
Likewise Goaches every day from Mr. Woolescroft’s, White 
Lion Inn, Chester, for Live: ol, as follows: 
First Coach, Eight o’clock in the Morning. 
Second Ditto, Eleven o’clock in the Morning. 
Third Ditto, Three in the Afternoon. 
Parcels and Passengers booked at Mr. Dop’s, Chester and 
Eastham Packet-house, James’s-street, Liverpool, where 
there is good Accommodation for Travellers. 


UPERIOR TRAVELLING, at very REDUCED 
Fares, from the “ye 2- Mail Coach Office, SARACEN’S 
HEAD INN, Dale-street, iverpool 















GOLYHEAD ROYAL MAIL, every Afternoon at Three 
o'clock. 


LONDON ROYAL MAIL, every Evening at a quarter be. 
fore Eight o’clock. 
BIRMINGHAM ROYAL MAIL, every Evening, at half. 
past Nine o'clock. é 
LONDON ALEXANDER Post Coach (four inside) every 
Morning at Eight o’clock. 
LONDON CHAMPION (carrying four inside) every Morn. 
ing at Ten o'clock. 
INDON UMPIRE Post Coach (four inside) every Day at 
One o'clock. ‘ 
LONDON ROCKET (four inside) every Afternoon at Three 
o'clock, through Birmingham and Oxford. 
as sonDon OYAL EXPRESS, every Afternoon at Four 
clock. 


NOTTINGHAM Post Coach (four inside) every Tuesday, 





first week any one trices this, w 
cine daily, he will find such *ben¢fi 
inclined readily to part with it. 


t that he will not be 
—Correspondent in the 











are voracious and noisy, their colour is black, and the 
pry who gains is often as effectually ruined as he who 





American Great Tree—The Yorkville Pioncer gives an 
account of a sycamore tree, which, ine = size and 
¢ + Surpasses perhaps any one in the Un 
wun he in electinstaoee, with 18 feet of a hollow in 
diameter: has held within that space seven men on horse- 





Cure for a Pain in the Stomach.—Beat a pound of green 
ind of the best figs, 
and a half of rue, 
ther, in a stone morta’ 


ty of 4 nutmeg every morning fasti 
ing 


tain or Madeira win 


severally; then mix 
tr, and take the quan. 
ited States. | tj 
ig it down with a glass 








Back. It stands near Howel’s Ferry, South Carolina, on 
Broad River, on the York side. Tradition reports it gave 
shelter and afforded protection to man families during 
the lowering days of the American revolution. , 





The invalid Huet has just lost his wife, who was 90 years 
ld; he has himself passed 120, by which it appears that 
ke was born ip the time of Louis 


V.x-Paris Paper, 


A cheap and beautiful Green Colour Sor Walls.—Dissolve 
i shade required) of Roman 


the lime being first finely powdered. Mix 
it on the walls with a painter’s 
glue be added to the composition 


@ portion (according to the 
vitriol in boiling ape, 


AON EWCASTLES 
brush: if a little m @oach 


Thursday, and Saturday Mornings, at Seven o'clock. 
BIRMINGHAM BANG-UP Post Coach (four inside) every 
Morning at Six o’clock. 
BIRMINGHAM REGULATOR Post Coach (four inside) 
ary Suantap, Thursday, and Saturday Mornings, at Seven 
"clock. 


o 
BATH and CHELTENHAM Coaches, every Morning and 


Evening at Six o’cloc 
BRISTOL, SOUTH WALES, EXETER, PLYMOUTH, 
FALMOUTH and YARMO Even. 


UTH Coaches, Morning and 
“MANCHESTER Royal MAIL, hl A at Twelveo'clock. 
COACHES to and from NCHESTER fourteen times 


Day. 

CHESTER and SHREWSBURY Coach, every Morning at 
Eight, one ere Afternoon at Three o'clock; from thence 
to ‘orth Wales. 

CARLISLE Telegraph Coach, every Morning, at a quarter 

fore Seven o'clock. 
NORTH BRITON Post Coach (four inside) to EDINBURGH 
Ww wit Afternoon at half-past Four o'clock, 
IN-TYNE LORD EXMOUTH Post’ 








it will bear the air better 


t half-past 
ae ed pean ome wees 
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are off 
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laster ; 
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SEQUESTERED BURIAL-PLACES. ‘ 
fountains jrbin dir eat Correspondence 
—<— 
THE CEMETERY OF MOUNT ST. LOUIS, OR THE MUSICAL CRITICISM. 


PERE LA CHAISE. . 


(FROM THE LITERARY SOUVENIR.) 


— nee 
* The Grave of France.”—Lord Byron. 


ie a ek aa 


This burial ground, in which stands the now deserted 


house of the celebrated Pére La Chaise, the Confessor of 


Louis XIV. is beyond all comparison the most picturesque 
and advantageous of those points of view, with which the 
neighbourhood of Paris abounds. The prospeet from the 
high parts of the ground is commanding and beautiful in 
the extreme, and stretches from the Castle of Vincennes 

to Mont-Martre, an angle of about one hundred and sixty 
degrees. The city of Paris, with its splendid spircs and 
cupolas burning in the glories of a setting sun, forms a 
striking contrast to the scene immediately around you. 
The surface of the cemetery, which extends over a space 

of sixty acres, is much varied, and of this, judicious ad- 

© vantage has been taken in dotting it with willow, cypress, 
* and other characteristic shrubs. A rich and varied fore- 
ground is often presented to the eye by these plantations 
and portions of the distant city. A line of trees marks to 
the gaze the sweep of the gay and bustling Boulevard, so 
much at variance with the melancholy repose of the scene 
around, chequered as it is by marble monuments, arbours 

of willow and cypress, garlands of funereal herbs and 
flowers wreathed around the stones, and religious crosses 
which continually rise upon the view. The mind becomes 
powerfully and beneficially excited when it turns from 
these pathetic records to the majestic splendour of the 
roud Babel in the distance, penis in the departing 
ams of a summer sun. If, in wandering through this 

city of the dead, your eye momentarily encounters the 

4 far-off ensigns of life and activity, or your ear is saluted 
(2 with the subdued hum of the Parisian multitude, # wreath, 
an epitaph, a name of departed greatness, or the pauper’s 

2 convoi, rendered still more affecting by the deep stillness 
|§ around you, recals your wandering thoughts from sublu- 
| nary considerations, to the contemplation of that subduing 
power within whose immediate territory you are walking, 
and whose wild and melancholy emblems are flashing on 
the eye in every direction. 

The number of tombs has greatly increased during the 
last few years, and fashion and ostentation, which pla 80 
many freaks on the busy stage of life, intrude their follies 
and their fripperies even into this quiet and beautiful 
sanctuary; and the modest stone with its emblematic 

4 cross, over which the cypress mourned, and the willow 
fondly drooped, has given place to the obelisk, the pyra- 
mid, and the temple; for it seems to be the object now to 

} make each poche 8 tomb surpass in expense and mag- 
nificence the previous erections, and display at once the 

7 pride and extravagance of those who raise them. 

The circumference of the burial ground of Mount St. 
Louis is upwards of two miles. The house of the Jesuit, 
Pére La Chaise, is rendered, by its situation, a command- 

| ing object; but its architecture is mean, and its tout-en- 

semble by no means picturesque. It is uninhabited, but 
large watch-dogs are chained during the day in its lower 
rooms. Pére La Chaise was the general of his order ; 
he was also Confessor to his monarch, and having fulfilled 
the duties of that important situation thirty-four years, 
died the 20th of January, 1709, aged eighty-five years. 
There are many tombs in the burial ground of Mount 

St. Louis to which the eye of the stranger is particularly 

directed ; some being objects of curiosity on account of 
the celebrity of the characters they commemorate, and 













scriptions. Of the former c 


under the shade of a bower of linden 
most interesting. ‘Those of Moliere, La Fontaine, Eloisa 
and Abelard, Madame Cottin, Marshals Massena and 


guished, are also well worthy of notice. Asa 


others for the beauty and simplicity of their epitaphial in- | °Pinion,” is, cannot be, I am not to be induced to say 
. the tomb of the poet | more thereupon, however ‘‘ preposterous” my arguments, 


Delille, which is situated in the higher part of the ground, | viz. that because it is the chord of F, FX cannot, con. 
trees, is one of the veniently, be concerned in it; and, although ‘I have 
spoken, yet said nothing,” had Amateur preserved the 


Ney, with many others of characters. scarcely less distin. | Modest demeanour with which he set out, and which my 
of | expression (meant as it was in perfectly good humour, 





TO THE EDITOR. 

Str,—Although I am favoured with a regular trans- 
mission of your very pleasing miscellany the Kalcidoscope, 
several weeks sometimes pass over without my obtaining 
a glance at one, when, perhaps, I indulge in the turning 
over half-a-dozen at once. Allow me thus to account (I 
can hardly consider it apologising) for again adverting to 
an article which will, by this time, be pretty well out of 
the recollection, I apprehend, of even those few of your 
readers whose attention may have been drawn to it at the 
time pending. 
A musical correspondent of yours, under the modest 
signature of Amateur, asked for information on two points 
of musical science. Different gentlemen replied to his 
queries; but, very properly, spoke posilively to one only, 
having doubts upon the other. As I had no doubt at all 
upon either, I spoke conclusively to both, and herein 
certainly considered myself his most satisfactory informant. 
I did him the favour, moreover, to remark on one of his 
chords, ‘which he himself passed by; and I considered 
that I still further added to my good and valuable service 
in my hint to him upon the subject of specification and 
completeness in the employnient of terms; the importance 
of which to science generally your correspondent has to 
learn cannot be invalidated, or at all affected, by a 
silly sneer. I fear, however, from his quoting the words 
*‘ negligent” and *‘ slovenly,” that the expression by which 
I have conveyed this hint is the thing which has excited 
so much of ill temper as to have betrayed him into no 
small inconsistency ;—in first, modestly enough, asking 
information, which, having received, he turns round on 
his informant, and tells him, ‘in his humble opinion,” 
he knows nothing of the matter. The foolish tirade about 
my self-contradiction, ’tis true, merits no reply ; but that 
J. M. X. who has favoured Amateur with his notice 
may perceive clearly what I wish to convey in saying 
that the general rule of resolving discords is, in many 
cases, virtually abided by, although apparently infracted, 
I will employ the example he has himself adduced for 
a succession of discords. 


EXAMPLE. 1. 
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in such case, act by Amateur as a certain wary lawyer 
did by a friend, who, after he had stated a case, and sim. 
ply asked him ‘* how he would have him to act,”’ as sim- 
ply recommended him to ‘ take advice !"—I am, Sir, 
yours, &c, MUSICUS, 








MADRAS SYSTEM. 
—_ - 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Str,—You have repeatedly promised to discuss the 
point, whether Dr. Bell or Mr. Lancaster are entitled to 
the merit of having discovered the ‘* new system of edu- 
cation,” but still you defer giving us the satisfaction we 
may probably derive from your own opinion on the sub- 
= or from the information afforded by your correspon- 
ents. 

My own opinion has been long ago formed, and I have 
never seen occasion to alter it. But I did not furm it on 
mere conjecture, nor was I swayed by the slightest preju- 
dice in favour of either one of these gentlemen or the 
other. My opinion rests on facts which are indisputable, 
and to which thousands can bear testimony. The truth of 
these facts can never successfully be called in question, so 
long as the publications to which I shal! refer are in the 
hands of countless numbers, and which are more than 
sufficient to convince all those persons who are not wilfully 
blind. My principle is, ** render to all their due ;” and 
while I freely acknowledge all the merit due to Mr. Lan- 
caster, I cannot allow him to bear away the palm of dis- 
covery, which so notoriously belongs to another. 

The general principle which constitutes the new system 
of education is mutual tuition, or the method of teaching 
a school through the medium of the scholars themselves. 
On this hinge the whole system turns, and it was dis. 
covered in India by Doctor Bell himself. After having 
been successfully practised there for several years, the 
whole process was detailed in ** a report of the Madras 
Asylum, to the Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany, in London.” This report was printed after its ar. 

rival in London, in the year 1797, and may be read by ail 
who wish to see so unquestionable and important a docu- 

ment. Mr. Lancaster informs us, in his ** Improvements 

in Education,” &c. which went through three editions, 

from 1803 to 1805, that ** in the year 1798 he opened. a 

school for the instruction of poor children, in reading, 

writing, and arithmetic, and the knowledge of the Holy 

Scriptures; the children were taught at thé low price of 
fourpence per week.” And he adds, ‘* I knew of no 

modes of tuition, but those usually in practice.” Mr. L, 

in another part of the same publication, says, ** Doctor 

Bell’s method has been crowned with complete success; 





The same, with the resolving notes written, which are, in 
the former, supplied by the mind : 
EXAMPLE 2, 
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ple terms, why the thing, which, in Amateur’s ** humble 











met with, in the inscriptions on tombs in this 
ground, we may instance the following brief, but touch- 
ing epitaph on a young girl. 

A 8A FAMILLE 
ELLE APFORTA LE BONHEUR; 


the pathetic simplicity which is not unfrequently to be | and which I would have as readily addressed in a similar 

burial | case to any friend) by no means warranted him to put off, 
I might have been content, upon his secking, to have 
enlightened Lim a little further; but, as I am not satisfied | even in schools where such a 
with his mode of acknowledgment, he will not get any 


pected. 


and I have been endeavouring to walk in his footsteps. I 
refer the reader to Doctor Bell’s pamphlet; he cannot do 
better than procure one, and read it himself, which will 
save me going more into detail, and afford him greater 
satisfaction.”’ 

These quotations are, I think, sufficiently decisive con- 
cerning a question on which every one ought long ago 
to have been convinced, especially as the new sysiem was 


: discovered and practised for several years before Mr. Lan- 
As I have, ia my former notice, set down, in very sim- | caster ever taught a school, as its details were published 
in London, in 1797, and as Mr. L. did not attempt to 
adopt it till 1801. 
had aleo been practised, according to Dr. Bell’s instruc. 
tions, in the school of St. Botolph, Aldgate, London, and 
at Kendal, in Westmorland. 


Before he adopted it in his school, it 


Mr. Lancaster’s mode of operation. was, in many respects, 


different from that of Dr. Bell ; but the principle was the 
same, and was, confessedly, borrowed from the Doctor, 
And as to his mode of operation, experience has proved it 
to be so very inferior and inadequate to the ends in view, 
that it is now universally superseded by that of Dr. Bell, 


; was least to be ex- 
I am, Sir, your b servant. 8. 








IL S’ENFUIT AVEC ELLE! 





further information from me so cheaply. 1 shall hereafter, 


Liverpool, March &, 1825. 
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GYMNASIA. 
/—_— 
TO THK EDITOR. 

S1n,—As you are always ready to listen to the proposal 
of any measure that may tend to the advantage of your 
fellow-townsmen, J would call your attention as well as 
others to a society which is now forming in London, for 


xymnastic exercises, under the superintendence of a cele- 


brated German, who has made the teaching of these his 
particular study in his native country, and with great 
BLICCESS, 

In my opinion, this will, perhaps, form a new era in 
the habits of our youth, and I would be happy to see it 
universally followed throughout the country, particularly 
in our great commercial towns, where there is so much to 
enervate and effeminate the minds and bodies of both 
young and old. 

‘Yo those who are confined in counting-houses, during 
the yreater part of the day, some kind of exercise is ne- 
ecssary for the preservation of health of body and vigour 
of mind; and where could a short time be more profitably 
and agreeably spent, for this purpose, than in a gymna- 
sium? As it now is, the Sabbath is generally the only 
time allowed for recreation, and, in too many instances, 
this day is much abused and perverted. 

1 would sincerely rejoice to see one of these institutions 
formed in this town, and am fully persuaded that many 
of my brother quill-drivers would with pleasure take ad- 
vantage of such an opportunity of engaging in manly and 
healthy exercises. The notice 1 saw of the London in- 
stitution was in the last number of the Examiner, and-I 
hope you, or some other gentleman of influence, will take 
up this subject warmly, in which I have little doubt of 
ample support.—Y ours, &ec. Ss. 

Liverpool, March 29, 1825. 





WANTON CRUELTY TO DUMB ANIMALS. 
— 

The following note, and the resolution which accompae 
nies it, ought to have been inserted at the foot of the arti- 
cle on the subject of wanton cruelty to animals, in page 
354; as it was in consequence of the appearance of that 
article that Mr. Martin favoured us with his correspond- 
ence. 


Sin,—Accept my best thanks for the Liverpool Mer- 
eury of the 8th instant, and for the very great services you 
have rendered to the cause of humanity. I have the 
honour to enclose you a resolution entered into by some 
medical men of Bath; and I think it would be very im- 
portant if resolutions of the same import could be obtained 
from those of the medical profession resident at Liverpool. 
A petition from the inhabitants of Liverpool in favour 
of humanity to inferior animals, and providing further, 
by legislative enactments, for their rights, would have the 
best effect. A petition from the ladies to Parliament 
would be very proper and preductive of good.—I am, Sir, 
your faithful humble servant, 

London, April 11, 1825. 

To Mr. Kgerton Smith, Liverpool. 


Bath, February 27, 1825. 

We, whose names are underwritten, medical persons, 
chiefly practitioners, resident at Bath, do hereby engage 
and declare that we will, as far as in us lies, prevent and 
discourage by our example, influence, and dissuasion, 
those painfu) and cruel anatomical experiments upon 
living animals, which, to the disgreee of science, in our 
opinion, are made, sometimes without necessity or utility, 
and frequently without any adequate end, under the plea 
of promoting medical knowledge. The gratification of 
mere curiosity, tbe illustration of favourite but essential 
theories, or the repetition of any known and conclusive 
experiment, we consider very insufficient motives for the 
énfiiction of torture. We do thus protest against, and 


RICHARD MARTIN. 


| reprobate such conduct, esteeming it wholly unwarrant- 
jable and discreditable to our prefession. And we car-: 
| nestly recommend this subject to the serious consideration | 
\of all students in anatomy ; entreating them, under a! 
sense of moral principle, not to be misled herein by the 
| Practices of others, who have thoughtlessly (as we hope) but 
 unfortunatel ly, degraded researches other wise so meritoriovs 
and important.—[Here follow about forty names, which 
We not conceive it necessary to repeat. } 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
[From the Liverpool Courier.) 























Phermo-; Pheeme-| cxctreme | state of 
Barometer. meter 8} meter daring the Remarks. 
moruing.] noon. Night. | Wand. 
April 
6 30 34} 51 0} 59 O} 44 O Ss. | pair. 
7 130 35] 50 0] 60 O| 43 O| S.S.E. ‘Fair. 
8 | 30 34] 45 20) 54 20] 41 20] S.E. Fair. 
9/30 15] 50 0} 55 O|] 44 O v.W. Fair. 
10 | 30 16] 45 20} 54 O} 45 Oj} N.N.W. Fair. 
1] | 29 93] 45 0} 56 20] 44 20] W.S.W. Cloudy. 
12 129 86] 50 O} 51 20] 47 O W. ;Cloudy. 








An American's opinion of Liverpool.—The American 
papers publish the following extract of a letter from a 
Virginia lawyer, in England, to his friend in the city of 


New York: 
** Liverpool, 1824. 

** Dear Ste,—You see that there was something more than 
talk about a visit to this country: for here I am, after a tem- 
pestuous voyage, safely arrived in England. Having been 
here only two days, I have seen little as yet; but have, for the 
short time, experienced much of kindness and hospitality, 
Indeed, one who has been in New York may be said to have 
been in Liverpool in miniature. The docks are stupendous 
works of art, and in this way the tempestuous Irish sea, and 
the torrent of the Mersey, are brought perfectly into subju- 
gation. The shipping and business of the place transcend all 
anticipation. I put up the first day ut the King’s Arma, which 
is to Liverpool what the City Hotel is to New York. They 
order some things at their public inns better than they do in 
the United Stutes; nor do! find thecharges higher. I have 
not seen a beggar in the street eince my arriva). 1 found no 
difficulty in getting my baggage through the Custom-house, 
withuut a bribe; nor have I found difficulty in any way since 
my arrival. Indeed, I am inclined to think, that John Bull 
has been slandered by seme journalists in the United States, 
for the slanders perpetrated against him. I shall remain here 
a few days, and proceed slowly on through the many towns to 
London; stay there some weeks, und then go to France.” 





Che Keauites of Chess. 


¢ Ludimus effigicm belli” .......0000 VIDA» 
SOLUTION TO GAME XL. 
White. Black. 
1 Queen...... E—8+4- 1 King ......5—7 
2 Bishop ....U—6+4 2 King ......H—6 
3 Queen ......F—8-+- 3 King ......G—5 
4 Castle ...... F—5+4 4 Pawn ......F—5 
5 Queen,.....G—7-+4- MATE. 





[No. x11.) 
The white to move, and to give checkmate in five moves 


Black. 
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Co Worrespondents. 


Fair Piay makes his approach under a very prépossessing title, 
as there is nothing we more admire than fair play. It Is 
not difficult, however, to perceive something in the manner 
of this correspondent which does not exactly accord with 
his name; and this we discovered without a second reading. 
We do not feel called upon to reply to any part of the 
letter except the query in the postscript, which, judging 
from the tone of the letter itself, was, no doubt, intended 
ag a sneer, or insinuation that we had notacted fuirly. We 
shall give the paragraph first, and then reply to it. 





** By the bye, Mr. Editor, why do you not acknowledge ie 


where you got your chapter on churchyards from; was 

it not from Blackwood’s Magazine?” 
This query was, in our opinion, intended to convey the im. 
pression that we had been passing off for our own the com- 
position of another. Before we repel such insinuation, we 
must inform Fair Play that the reason why we did not ac- 
knowledge whence we took the article in question, was, 
simply, that we were ignorant of it. We are not in the 
habit of seeing Blackwood's Magazine: and, as the journal 
from which we copied it did not name that work as the 
source from which it derived the chapter, as our 
dent calls it, we could not make the expected acknowledg- 
ment. We have passed nothing off as original but what 
wassuch. The firstof the series of articles on the subject 
of sequestered burying grounds was a brief description of 
the New Low-hill Cemetery, which accompan‘ed the en. 
graving, in the Kaleidoscope of the 5thinst. This was fol- 
lowed up, in the same publication, with an original editorial 
article on the subject, at the close of which we observed, 
that we had in our possession several interesting articles on 
the subject, which we should publish; at the same time re- 
questing ORIGINAL communications on sequestered burying 
grounds. In the succeeding number of the Kaleidoscope, 
published April 12, followed the article which Fair Play 
ascribes to Blackwood’s Magazine. There was also, in the 
same Kaleidoscope, an original letter of Philoteet ; and, in our 
present number, there is a description of Pére la Chaise, 
copied from the Literary Souvenir. We assure Fair Play 
that we are extremely tenacious in our editorial capacity, 
in giving ‘to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s,” although 
we have ample precedents for departing from that honest 
rule. We could name fifty original editorial articles taken, 
without the slightest acknowledgment, from the publica- 
tions with which we are connected; one of them, of the 
most recent occurrence, we shall only mention. An origi- 
nal paper appeared in a late number of the Kaleidoscope, on 
warm and vapour bathing. This was appropriated, with- 


out acknowledgment, by the London Mechanics’ Register, ? 


from which it passed into the Examiner, and at least a score 
more publications, as originating with the journal which 
first copied it from the Kaleidoscope. 


We have to apologize to J. L. for not having been able to ful-|, 


filthe pledge given last week. The fact is that his MS. was 


temporarily mislaid between the leaves of a quartu volume’ 


we were in course of reading. We discovered the place of 
their concealment at too late an hour to enable us to intro- 
duce them in our present publication. 

Precious ANCIENT Rewics.—We shall have much pleasure in 
giving a place next week to the humorous letter of R. R. of' 
Glasgow; from whom, judging by the present specimen, w 
hope to hear further. 

The Song and Music promised in our last, are necessarily 
postponed until nextaveek. When arranged in type, it oo- 
cupied more space than we had reserved for it, and we 
could not give it a place without disturbing the whole ar- 
rangement.of our publication 

Just before our publication was put to press, we received the 
favour of Philocribris, and 4 Lady, who has made us pay th 
penalty of postage, for an offence of which the editor was 
not aware. 

We wish . D. G. would be more explicit. 

Errata.—In the Life of Thomas Wayte, Esq. in our last, fo 
** Wood's Nasti,” read ‘ Wood's Fasti,” and for “ Dr. Nudson, 
read “Dr. Hudson.” 


AS 
— 


Printed, published, and sold, EVERY TUESDay, b 
EK. Smit & Co. 75, Lord-street, Liverpool. 








